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“HAVE YOU SEEN AN APPLE ORCHARD 
IN THE SPRING? IN THE SPRING? 
AN ENGLISH APPLE ORCHARD 
IN THE SPRING ? 
WHEN THE SPREADING TREES ARE HOARY 
WITH THEIR WEALTH OF PROMISED GLORY 
AND THE MAVIS SINGS ITS STORY 
IN THE SPRING. 


HAVE YOU PLUCKED THE APPLE BLOSSOMS 
IN THE SPRING? IN THE SPRING? 
AND CAUGHT THEIR SUBTLE ODOR 

IN THE SPRING? 
PINK BUDS POUTING AT THE LIGHT 
CRUMPLED PETALS BABY WHITE, 
JUST TO TOUCH THEM A DELIGHT 

IN THE SPRING. 


FEBRUARY, 


1915 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


THE CORNELI: 
COUNTRYMAN 


HAVE YOU WALKED BENEATH THE BLOSSOMS 
IN THE SPRING? — IN THE SPRING? 
BENEATH THE APPLE BLOSSOMS 

IN THE SPRING? 
WHEN THE PINK CASCADES ARE FALLING 
INTO SILVER BROOKLETS BRAWLING 
AND THE CUCKOO BIRD IS CALLING 

IN THE SPRING. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT, THEN YOU KNOW NOT 
IN THE SPRING, IN THE SPRING, 
HALF THE COLOR, BEAUTY, WONDER 

OF THE SPRING, 
NO SWEET SIGHT CAN I REMEMBER 
HALF SO PRECIOUS, HALF SO TENDER 
AS THE APPLE BLOSSOMS RENDER 

IN THE SPRING.” 


HORTICULTURAL NUMBER 
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The Eighth 


Annual : 
Farmers 


Week 


will be the farmers’ event of 
the season and we have been 
told it will make history for 
Cornell University. 


SSR 


Rex Bordeaux Mixture Paste 


THE REX COMPANY ».0.c0 22 Rochester, N. Y. 


It would be impossible for us to banquet all of our pleased cus- 
tomers Curing this meeting, as we have been advised that not more 
than fifty thousand can be seated. This would necessitate many of 
our pleased customers standing, and we, of course, would not 
stand for any standing. A representative of our spray preparations 
who can write orders standing or sitting, will attend the meeting, 
but being very modest—as well as harmless—he may uot get every- 
thing wanied, so we kindly ask those who read this to inquire about 


Rex Lime and Sulphur Solution Rex Arsenate of Lead 
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SORES 
700,000 Fresh Dug Fruit Trees 


at Wholesale Prices 


Apple, Plum, | ear, Cherry, Peach and Quince, one 
and two year old, guaranteed true to name, Genesee Valley 
grown, direct from nursery to planter. 


What a former Cornell boy has to say about my trees 


Forest Lawn, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1914. 
F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 


Dear Sir—I wish to thank you for the courtesies extended to us during ou: 
recent visit to Dansville. After a most thorough inspection of your nursery stock 
I wish to state that we were especially pleased with the wonderful growth made 
by your stock and cleanliness being free from scale, insects and fungii. The 
growth made by apple, ro and cherry stock is the greatest and sturdiest I have 
ever seen. Our inspection of —— stock was simply one of many; however, as 
the result of our visit, we enclose our order for 1000 apple trees as named. 

Yours truly, 
EWELL D. BAKER. 


Forest Lawn,N. Y., Oct. 29, 1914 
F. W. Wells, Dansville,  # 


Dear Sir—Nursery out arrived some time past and all planted. Please ac- 
cept thanks for your usual efficient service, also at this time we again wish to 
compliment you upon your stock. We repeat our expression in our former letter 
and enclose an order for spring for 600 Apple trees. Wishing you merited 
success, Iam, Yours truly, 


EWELL D. BAKER. 


DO NOT BUY from any one at any price until you write 
for my FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


F. W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries 


200 Treeacres Road, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 


Extra Size Apple Trees 
6 to 7 feet high. Reduced 





HIER eWURIUE UD 
NOW BEING MAILED FREE 


WE ASK EVERY READER of this Journal who is interested in ‘“The Profits in Poul- 

try Keeping’’ to send his or her name and address foday to our nearest place of 

business for a free,postpaid copy of our big, 200-page finely illustrated Catalogue for 1915, 
a the first edition of which is now being mailed without cost 
i este ia or obligation to every man or woman who asks for it. 


The title of this latest Cyphers Company 1915 Year Book is ‘‘ 7he Pro- 
fits in Poultry Keeping.’ The size of pages is7¥4 by 10 inches and there 
are hundreds of interestingillustrations. Two prominentcha rs 
tell how to make the most money with domestic fowls during ur 
times or so-called “hard times.’”” The annual ‘‘ Open Letter’ in this 
book, 13 pages in length, by Grant M. Curtis, president of the Cyphers 
Company, is worth many dollars to every earnest, thrifty, I-mean- bus- 
iness poultry keeper who will read and heed the practical advice given. 
For this free, 200-page catalogue address our place of business nearest 
you—and thus save time. 


REMEMBER THAT FOR THE SEASON OF 1915 we are offering to 
the poultry public of the United States and Canada three different styles 
of high class. guaranteed hatching machines—see pictures herewith. 
These three styles of incubators—eight different sizes—range in price 
from $10 to $38, thus meeting every condition or requirement. 


ee Been nd = Are ex- 
115 Complee Free cataogve o¢ QUperior Hot-Water Incubators #<' «= 
cet ngey. Cn says. They are heated by hot water instead of with hot air and are 


5 “superior” 7x every detail. The water boiler and tank (tubular) are of 
heavy weightcopper. Lamp has seamless bowl: burner is best on the mar- 

ket. Incubator case zs of wood, attractively finished in golden brown, with 

brass trimmings (hinges, buttons, etc ),and has double walls, with air space 

insulation. Are equipped with Standard Cyphers zine and steel toggle- 

joint thermostat and knife-edge regulator. Have forced water circulation 

and are automatic in ventilation. Have roomy chick nurseries under egg 

trays Are built in two sizes: 05 eggs, price complete, $10; 130 eggs [see 

illustration herewith], price complete $14.00. Fully guaranteed. 


2 = Are built to meet 

Columbia Hot-Air Incubators #:««:9%:0% 

- : mand for large ca- 
pacity, lamp-heated machines that can be sold at surprisingly low prices 
and yet be guaranteed to do high-class work. Have wooden cases, attract- Made 
ively finished in dark green, with brass trimmings and double walls. 
Seamless-bottom lamp bow!s, best quality brass burners, Standard Cyphers 
toggle-joint thermostat and same regulater as used on highest priced ma- 
chines. Fume-proof, forced draft heater, asbestos covered and metal band- — 4 
ed Automatic in ventila ion and embodies diffusive principle. Roomy 58-Egg Superior Hot-Water 
chick nursery. Made in two sizes : 140 eggs, price, $15.00; 250 eggs [see Incubator, Price complete in 
illustration], price, $19.00. Fully guaranteed. every detail, $14.00. 


Standard Cyphers Incubators :3<ts‘i:: 


’ jifteen years 
and more have been recognized asthe “standard hatchers of the world.” 


Tens of thousands of them have been sold and are in successful use in 
every civilized country on the globe. ‘They are the last word to date in 


incubator building, not a penny being spared anywhere in their con- 
struction to make sure of their do- 


ing satisfactory work in ail climes, 

under widely different conditions, in 

the hands of all sorts of people Are 

built in four popular sizes and at 

Made in prices as follows: 70 eggs, price com- 
Two plete, $15.00; 140 eggs, price com- 
Sizes plete, $22.00; 244 eggs, price com- 
plete, $32.00; 390-400 eggs, price 


complete, $38.00. Satisfaction, or 
250-Egg Columbia Hot-AirIncu- your money back. 


tae complete in every de- All Prices in this advertisement are 
— for territory east of the Rocky 

Mountains, north of Texas, and south of the Canadian line. In high } . 
freight territory slightly higher prices have to be charged, but asa Made ale 
rule the difference is small. Four Sizes 

FREE 1915 CATOLOGUE fully describes these three styles of incubators 
and also tells about the nearly 100 other standard articles we man- cs . 
ufacture for down-to-date, practical, successful poultry keepers on 390-400-Egg Standard Cyphers Incu- 
small or large scale. Be sure to write today—NOW, before you for- bator, Price complete in all details- 
get it!—for YOUR copy. Address as below. $38.00. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. ept.176 Hors.ccis* Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCH STORES 
AND WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL., 329-331 Plymouth Court 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 317-319 Southwest Blvd. 
DALLAS, TEX., 316-318 N. Preston St. OAKLAND, CAL., 2127 Broadway 


> 


to YORK, N. Y., 41 Barclay St. BOSTON, MASS., 12-14 Canal St. 
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International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 


Se ew er 





= 








ceé HEN I bought my first manure spreader, 


I was thinking more of my horses than I 
was of my land. I bought a ‘light weight’ machine. It 
went all right empty, or witha half load, but it warped 
and jammed so after a few full loads that soon the horses couldn’t 
move it. A spreader must havesome weight if it is to do good work 
and last any length of time. The spreader I own now is what some 
might call a heavy machine, The beauty of it is that it neither 
warps nor pe and it works as easily when fully loaded as it does 
y empty. As my neighbor said when he bought one like 














when near 
mine, ‘I could spread soft coal with it.’ I find it is much better 
for the horses, better for the land, and better for my pocketbook.” 

This farmer owns an I H C manure spreader built for efficient 
work, and field-tested in every feature. The weight is put into 
places where weight counts. It helps to make the machine stiff and 
strong. It prevents jamming, twisting, warping and sagging. 

See the I H C local dealer who handles these machines and let 
him show what the features on I HC spreaders are put there for. 
Or, write us for information and we will give you our dealer’s name. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Incorporated) 

CHICAGO — USA 

Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 




















Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 









LOUDEN BARN 
PLANS 
Save You Time 
and Money 


The Service We Offer You. 


The Louden Architectural Departinent is composed of skilled draftsmen and 
architects who for years have been exclusively engaged in the study of barn arch- 
itecture. That’s why they are better fitted than even the most skilled general 
practicing architects to give you expert advice and assistance on barn construction 
problems. They can help you get a better barn at a minimum cost, and one that 
will exactly meet your needs. We make no charge for preliminary plans and sug- 
gestions, or for advisory service. For complete working plans and specifications a 
nominal charge is made to cover actual cost of production. Write today for 
further information about Louden Barn Plan Service. 


Our Book of Barn Plans. 


Louden Barn Plans contains the most valuable collection of practical barn 
plans ever assembled in book form. It treats thoroughly every phase of modern 
barn construction ; drainage, concrete work, strength of materials, roof construc- 
tion, lighting, ventilation etc., etc. The publisher’s price of Louden Barn Plans 
is $1.00, It’s free to you if you expect to build or remodel. 

Don’t Fail To Get This Valuable Book. It’s stored with Practical, 
Money-Saving Information Every Barn Builder Needs. 
Fill out the coupon or mail us a postal today. 


Louden Sanitary Barn Equipment 
If you expect to build or remodel you will be interested in Louden barn equipment, 
the largest and most complete line of modern,sanitary, time and labor saving barn 
furniture made. Wecan equip your barn from basement to ridgepole. Check 
the catalogs you are interested in, and mail the coupon today ; you might forget 
it tomorrow. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 


6502 Briggs Ave., FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, free of charge, a copy of 
your book, LOUDEN BARN PLANS. I expect to [build] 
ft. wide. 

horses. 


LOUDEN 
stalls and stanchions, ake 


barn door hangers, ....... hay tools. PLANS 


LOUDEN MACHINERY Com 


FaratieLrD 
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Banker’s Trial Collection 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


100 Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes and Grape Vines - $5.00 


20 No. 1—2 yr. Apple Trees—4 Baldwins, 2 Bana- 
nas, 2 Northern Spy, 2 R. I. Greening, 2 Red Astra- 
chan, 2 York Imp., 2 B. Ben Davis, 2 N. W. Green- 
ing,2 Stark—10 Pear Trees,No. 1--2 yr.-2 Bartlett,3 D. 
Anjon, 5 Keiffer—1 Medium Elberta Peach, 1 Medium 
size Ea. Crawford—1 No. 1-2 yr. Crab Apple—1 No. 1 
2 yr. Burbank Plum—1 Medium size Montmorency 
Cherry—10 Grape Vines, 1 yr., 5 Concord, 5 Niagara 
— 20 Blackberry—25 St. Regis Red Raspberry and 5 
Perfection Currant. 


This Offer Good only to March 1, 1915. 84 Page Catalogue Free 
D. G. BANKER, Dansville, N. Y. 


° 9 QUALITY 
Wing's serps 
For Field and Garden 


Alfalfa Dakota Nebraska ) 


Grimm Siberian 


so 


Send for our catalogue describing all the new 
strains of Alfalfa, our own improved strains of 
Corn, Soy Beans, Vetch and Melilotus, and our 
Superior Garden and Flower Seeds. 


The Wing Seed Co. i 


Dept. W Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


— 


ane 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Standard Lock Cornered : 
APPLE BOXES 


IN ANY QUANTITY 


@ Our boxes well made and attractive in appearance 3 
will help sell your apples. 














@ We deliver them to you made up and ready to pack. 





@ These boxes strongly constructed of good clean 
Eastern White Pine will carry your apples to the 
consumer in perfect condition. 


@ We will gladly send you sample and prices upon 
request. 


@ Made by the largest exclusive manufacturers of 


Lock Comered Boxes in the United States. 


The New England Box Company 


General Offces—GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Woolworth Bldg. Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Be sure to get a copy of the 
new Co-op. Agricultural 


Book List. 


Each Fall we get out a new edition which 
includes the best new books and drop out the 
books which are no longer considered the 
best. You should have a copy for reference 
anyway. By reading books you gain the 
experience of others. You will want Post 
Cards of the Campus too, so go to the Co-op. 
in Morrill Hall. 


Students Trade 
at the Co-op. 


Most of the students buy their books at the 
Co-op. because we are prepared forthem with 
a complete stock. We have extra help at the 
opening of the term. Good service to stu- 
dents is our plan. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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FRUIT-GROWING AS A BUSINESS 


By M. C. Burritt, ’o8 


State Director of Farm Bureaus of New York State 


IGHT or wrong, the average per- 
R son about to choose a type of 
farming is influenced to a con- 
siderable degree by his personal likes 
and dislikes, and by his own precon- 
ceived notions and by what he be- 
lieves or prefers to believe are the 
facts. 

To one who has had occasion to 
answer many inquiries of city men 
and farmers as to the best kind of 
farming for a particular locality, a 
preference for fruit growing usually 
meaning apple growing is apparent. 
It is the proper thing in farming. 
If ‘‘everybody is not doing it’’, 
‘everybody ’’ wants to doit. Two 
reasons lie behind this choice: (1) 
The belief that apple growing is a 
short road to comparative wealth, and 
(2) the notion that it is an easy occu- 
pation and a sort of idyllic life. 
While there is just enough of fact in 
these suppositions to lend them cre- 
dence both are false assumptions. 

Large Profits a Myth. Many of 
the large profits in apple growing are 
purely mythical, while a good per- 
centage of the remainder are so stated 
as to be grossly misleading. This is 
why the proneness of humanity to 
believe what it wants to believe proves 
disappointing in so many cases. 

Laying aside the mythical and un- 
true stories of profits in apple growing 
which investigation always shows to 
be unworthy of belief—and the wise 


+ 


investor will always investigate sus- 
piciously large stories of profits— 
there are some good reasons why un- 
informed persons are often misled 
even by statements of facts. Profes- 
sor Warren has well pointed out that 
there are periods of under and over pro- 
duction with nearly all crops and that 
the longer the time required to grow 
a product the worse these periods be- 
come. This means times of high and 
low prices. We have just experienced 
a high price period inapples. Profits 
in apple orcharding have been judged 
by those in this period. Natural 
American optimism has done the rest 
and we are just closing a period of 
very heavy apple tree planting. A 
similar period was that between 1855- 
1875. It was followed when the trees 
came into bearing by a period of about 
twenty years of extremely low prices 
which was accompanied by a practical 
cessation of apple planting. 

During this period of depression in 
the apple business, there was also a 
marked neglect of the care of bearing 
orchards, when the products of thou- 
sands of trees were unmarketed. This 
led to neglect and the destruction of 
trees and even whole orchards by in- 
sect pests and diseases, the chief of 
which were the army worm and the 
San Jose Scale. The enormous crop 
of 1896 was the climax of this period 
and led to the cutting down of some 
apple orchards. The withdrawal of 
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so many old bearing trees, especially 
in those sections where fruit-growing 
was not the primary business had its 
effect in a considerably lessened sup- 
ply. Moreover, the great crop of 
1896, also had a favorable aspect for 
it forced apples into markets which 
had not heretofore known them com- 
mercially. Almost simultaneously 
came the practical application of the 
cold storage and the refrigerator car, 
permitting the distribution of the 
crop over alonger season. The more 
systematic development of the busi- 
ness and of advertising apples has 
also had its effect. 

In undertaking apple growing asa 
business these facts should be kept in 
mind. In estimating probable re- 
turns too, the average of a long period 
of years should be taken rather than 
one big crop year or even a ten year 
average in a mature orchard. We 
hear stories of yields of 15 and 20 
barrels per tree, but few ever heard 
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grower will figure on. The radicals 
will, of course, gamble on the possi- 
bilities, but 95% of them will probably 
loose. 

Let me give you one other example 
of a misleading method of figuring 
profits. Suppose that one grower 
does realize a net profit of $500an 
acre in one year, as may happen once 
in ten years in exceptional orchards. 
This is far from an average, because 
he undoubtedly had almost a total 
failure another year. It is improbable 
that an average well cared for orchard 
will return more than $100 an acre 
apnual net profit even in the last ten 
years period of high prices. If this 
is true it is improbable that such an 
orchard averaged more than $50 an 
acre profit in the preceding twenty 
year period of low prices. Assuming 
that the orchard is forty-five years 
old and in its prime and remembering 
that such an orchard made no profit- 
able returns under twenty years of 





ORCHARD OF JAS. CRAMER, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


of 400 and 600 barrels an acre. But 
the facts remain that the average 
yields in Western New York, for ex- 
ample, are not over six to eight 
bushels per tree or 70 to go barrels 
per acre. These figures represent the 
probabilities which the conservative 


age, we have an average annual profit 
for its life time of about $45 an acre 
which is somewhere near a reasonable 
expectation for orchards of good 
varieties properly cared for, and ad- 
vantageously marketed. Against this 
estimate we must offset thousands of 
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trees of poor or unadapted varieties, 
improperly cared for and disadvant- 
ageously marketed which usually re- 
sult in a heavy loss or at best a very 
small profit. 

Fruit-growing as an Occupation. 
Few will deny that the life of the 
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he can afford it. This is, however, 
an appeal to the naturally lazy streak 
in men and toa man’s love of pleasure 
seeking, rather than to his business 
sense. It is not a good occupation 
from a business viewpoint which pro- 
vides only nine months work in twelve. 








INTENSIVE FRUIT GROWING IN A REGION DEVOTED PRIMARILY TO THE INDUSTRY— 
NIAGARA COUNTY 


fruit-grower has not many advantages 
over that of other farmers, as the 


dairyman for example. The work is 
less constantly exacting, the days are 
shorter there being fewer ‘‘chores’’ 
to do, it is less confining allowing him 
to get away more frequently and giv- 
ing him a long rest and vacation 
period in the winter time. It is true 
that there are periods when the fruit- 
grower must be constantly on the 
watch and at his job, such as in the 
spraying and in the harvest seasons, 
but these are comparatively short. 
Trees differ from cows, not in that 
they require less care, but in that 
they require less constant daily atten- 
tion throughout the year. Live-stock 
means ‘‘ chores’’ morning and night 
and hence longer hours of work. 
Perhaps the characteristic of fruit- 
growing as a business, which makes 
the strongest appeal to many people is 
the period of about three months in 
the winter when the farmer is free to 
rest or go to Florida or California, if 


* 





There are few occupations in which 
persons can make a good years income 
by working only three-quarters of the 
year. Instead of being an advantage 
this period of idleness is really the 
greatest weakness in the business. In 
too many cases idle men and horses 
destroy much of the profits earned 
during the rest of the year. 

Production and Consumption of 
Fruit. We have considered so far 
chiefly the disadvantageous factors in 
the fruit business. I have purposely 
emphasized these both because they 
are important and because they are 
generally given far too little consider- 
ation. ‘There is, however, a more en- 
couraging side though this is ‘nearly 
always featured and over emphasized. 

Up to 1g1o there was a steady and 
marked decline in the total yearly 
United States crop of apples as indi- 
cated by the following table : 


5 Year Aver. 1896-1900 Inc. 46,690,200 bbls. 
5 ‘“ ‘f IgoI-1905 ‘‘ 37,178,200 “ 
or ‘* 1906-1910 ‘* 28,582,000 ‘‘ 
4 “ “cc IQII-1914 “e 38,443,750 « 
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Estimating the 1914 crop at a round 
50,000,000 barrels, the average crop 
of the last four years is practically 
10,000,000 barrels greater than the 
average crop of the previous five years, 
but still 8,000,000 barrels less than 
the five year average crop of the 1896- 
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In the great state of Pennsylvania, for 
example, the number of trees of bear- 
ing age declined from 11,774,000 in 
1900 to 8,000,000 in 1910. To replace 
these only 2,501,000 trees were planted 
leaving a net loss of 1,273,000 trees in 
the ten years. 





WHERE FRUIT-GROWING IS A PART OF A SYSTEM OF GENERAL FARMING— 
ONONDAGA COUNTY 


1g00 period. There are good reasons 
for these facts. 

In spite of the fact that there were 
in 1909, 65,792,000 trees not of bear- 
ing age, which means practically that 
at least 50,000,000 trees were planted 
between 1900-1909, the total number 
of apple trees increased only a little 
Over 15,000,000 or 9.2 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period the population in- 
creased nearly 16,000,000 persons or 
21%. In other words the new plant- 
ings heavy though they were during 
this period did not keep pace with the 
increase in population. 

This condition is partly the result of 
the rapid dying out of old apple orch- 
ards in the Eastern States, particularly 
in sections not devoted primarily to 
apple growing. To become impressed 
with the rapidity with which these 
old orchards are disappearing, as a 
result of neglect, wind storms, ravages 
of insects and diseases, poor market- 
ing facilities, and other causes, one 
has only to observe these sections care- 
fully or examine the census figures. 











In New York, the greatest deciduous 
fruit-growing state in the union, the 
situation is the same,a loss of 3,807,000 
bearing trees replaced by only 2,829,- 
ooo trees with a net loss of nearly a 
1,000,000 trees. Comparing non-fruit- 
growing counties with those primarily 
devoted to the business, we are still 
more impressed with the rapidity with 
which the old orchards are going out, 
and also the tendency to specialize and 
localize the business of fruit-growing. 
Ten New York counties in which the 
growing of apples is not a primary in- 
dustry, namely: Allegany, Broome, 
Jefferson, Madison, Delaware, Herki- 
mer, Albany, Nassau, Warren, and 
Franklin showed a decrease of 31% in 
the number of bearing trees between 
1900 and 1910, while five prominent 
fruit-growing counties, namely, Ni- 
agara, Orleans, Monroe, Wayne and 
Ontario showed a decrease in bearing 
trees of only 9%. 

Exports and Consumption. Our ex- 
ports of apples have more than doubled 
in the last ten years and the increase 





has been particularly rapid during the 
last five years. It is also probable 
that percapita consumption has in- 
creased to some extent particularly in 
those places where a regular supply is 
available at a moderate price. Pro- 
fessor H. B. Knapp has shown that 
the average yearly receipts of apples 
at New York City during the ten 
years from 1904 to 1913 were 1,1 10,- 
ooo barrels or 43% greater than in the 
ten years from 1893 to 1903. It is 
also to be noted that many new mar- 
kets have recently been opened up. 

It is evident to every one that there 
are two sides to the question. [am nota 
pessimist about the apple business. On 
the other hand I am enough an opti- 
mist, so that under the right condi- 
tions I would not hesitate to add to 
the twenty-five acres of apple trees, I 
have already planted and in bearing, 
but I recognize the limitations in the 
business. 

Summary. Without taking the 
space to demonstrate the truth of the 
assertions, as I could do, I will bring 
this article to a close by pointing out 
what seem to me to be some of the 
most important limitations and the 
opportunities in fruit-growing as a 
business. 

1. The original outlay, the long 
waiting period to bearing and the 
constant fight against insects and 
diseases require large capital and it is 
extremely inadvisable for a person 
with small capital to engage in the 
business. Here and there a man will 
succeed with a small capital, but the 
wise man will take averages rather 
than exceptions as his guide. 

2. Location with reference to 
markets and to other persons engaged 
in the same business is very important. 
lere is a limited opportunity to 
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grow apples for local markets near 
almost every large city in the eastern 
states. As a general rule, however, 
prices average much better in regions 
where apple growing is an important 
industry, because quantity encourages 
standardization, attracts buyers and 
permits cooperative advertizing and 
selling. 

3. The cost of production to a 
locality or on a particular farm is an 
important factor in determining 
profits. Asa general rule, and ex- 
cepting very large fruit plantations 
where several kinds of fruit are grown, 
apples can be produced cheaper on the 
general or diversified farm primarily 
because of a better distribution of 
labor which is approximately one-half 
the cost of apple production. On such 
a farm twelve years of accurate farm 
records show that the average cost of 
growing apples is less than $1.50 a 
barrel and that in favorable seasons 
with large crops, this cost sometimes 
falls as low as $1.00 a barrel. Farms 
which cannot produce apples at this 
low cost are disadvantaged accord- 
ingly, unless they are able to com- 
mand a market price above the aver- 
age which few growers are able to do. 

4. Soil is a relatively unimportant 
factor in apple growing because there 
are many hundreds of thousands of 
acres of suitable soils more than will 
ever be needed for apple production. 
Adaptation of variety to soil is im- 
portant. Too much attention cannot 
be given to climatic factors such as 
length of the growing season, rain- 
fall, temperature, particularly in win- 
ter, as influenced by nearness to 
bodies of water, exposure to winds, 
elevation, etc., as these limit profits 
directly. 
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U. P. Hedrick, Geneva Experiment Station 


EDITOR’s NOTE—Experiments at the Geneva Experiment Station are proving that there 
are great possibilities for European Grapes in New York State. 


NEED only remind readers of the 
COUNTRYMAN of the many efforts 
to grow European grapes in Amer- 

ica. The various attempts, some in- 
volving individuals, others corpora- 
tions and in the early days even 
colonies, form some of the most in- 
structive and dramatic episodes in the 
history of American agriculture. All 
endeavors, it will be remembered, were 
failures, so dismally and pathetically 
complete that we are wont to think of 
the 200 years from the first settle- 
ments in America to the introduction 
in 1816 of the Isabella, a native, as 
time wasted in futile culture of a 
foreign fruit. The early efforts were 
far from wasted, however, for out of 
the tribulations of two centuries of 
grape-growing came the domestication 
of our native grapes, one of the most 
remarkable achievements of agricul- 
ture. It is possible, too, that we may 
find that the failures of the fathers of 
American viticulture are the founda- 
tions for the success of the sons. 

The advent of Isabella wholly turned 
the thoughts of vineyardists from Old 
World to New World grapes. So 
completely, indeed, were viticulturists 
won by the thousand and more native 
grapes that came trooping in that for 
the century which followed no one 
has planted Old World grapes east of 
the Rockies while vineyards of native 
species may be found north and south 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, much new knowledge 
has come to agriculture, old fallacies 
have had many hard knocks and 
chains of tradition in which the cul- 
ture of plants were bound, have been 


broken. In no field of agriculture 
have workers received greater aid 
from science than in viticulture. 


Particularly this is true of the diseases 
of the vine. The reports of the old 
experimenters were much the same, 
‘‘a sickness takes hold of the vines 
and they die’’. What the sickness 


was and whether there were preven- 
tives or remedies no one knew a 
hundred years ago. But we have 
learned something about the ills grape 
flesh is heir to with preventives and 
remedies for them. We know that 
the early vine-growers failed in part 
at least because they followed empiri- 
cal European practices. Is it not 
possible that in the last hundred years 
we have advanced sufficiently in our 
knowledge of the vine and of soils and 
insects and fungi that we can now 
grow Vitis vinifera in eastern America 
where the old experimenters failed ? 
The Geneva Experiment Station is 
putting this question to test with 
what result I am now to tell. 

In the spring of 1911, the Station 
obtained cuttings of ror varieties of 
European grapes from the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the University of California. The ob- 
ject was to obtain European varieties 
to hybridize with American grapes. 
I hasten to say that at first there was 
no thought nor plan to experiment 
with these grapes as a cultivated crop. 
The cuttings obtained were grafted 
on the roots of a heterogeneous col- 
lection of seedlings five years set 
representing a half dozen species of 
Vitis and hybrids between them then 
growing on the Station grounds. 
These stocks had little to recommend 
them except that all were vigorous, 
well established and all were more 
immune to phylloxera than the Old 
World varieties. From four to six 
grafts of each of the hundred varieties 
were made and a stand of 380 vines 
resulted, the percentage of loss being 
exceedingly small. © The success in 
grafting we believe to be due to the 
method used, one the value of which 
had been proved in previous work on 
the Station grounds. 

In grafting the earth was removed 
from plants to be grafted to the depth 
of two or three inches. The vines 











were sawed squarely off below the 
surface of the ground. The stock 
was then split for a cleft graft. Two 
cions were inserted in each cleft and 
tied in place with waxed string. 
Grafting wax was not used, the wax 
being worse than useless because of 
the bleeding of the wounds in the 
stock. The earth was then replaced 
and enough more of it used to cover 
stock and cion to prevent evaporation 
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grown. lJLast year, 1914, a third 
spraying with a tobacco concoction 
kept thrips in check. Phylloxera is 
present in the vineyard but no one of 
the varieties on the resistant roots are 
appreciably suffering from this pest. 
It need hardly be said that the im- 
munity to phylloxera secured by graft- 
ing is the chief reason for the success 
we are having with these grapes—un- 
doubtedly this pest was the chief cause 
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from the plant. This method of graft- 
ing is available to those who have old 
vineyards. It is so simple that the 
veriest tyro can thus graft grapes. 
Were young plants or cuttings used 
as stocks some method of bench-graft- 
ing would, of course, be resorted to. 
The cultivation and spraying has 


been precisely that given native 
grapes. There has been no codling of 
vines. The fungous diseases which 


helped to destroy the vineyards and 
vexed the souls of the old experi- 
menters have been kept well in check 
by two sprayings with bordeaux mix- 
ture; the first application was made 
just after the fruit set, the second 
when the grapes were two-thirds 


of the early failures. The stocks 
used in the present work are not those 
best suited either to the vines grafted 
on them or to resist phylloxera. Un- 
questionably some of the standard 
sorts used in France and California 
from Vitis rupestris or Vitis riparia, 
or hybrids of these species, would 
have given better results. From 
theoretical consideration it would 
seem that the Riparia stocks should be 
best suited to the needs of eastern 
America. 

It was thought by the old experi- 
menters that Vitis vinifera failed in 
the New World because of unfavor- 
able climatic conditions. It was said 
that the winters were too cold and the 
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summers too hot and dry for this 
grape. During the few years the 
Station vineyard of Viniferas has been 
in existence we have had stresses of 
all kinds of weather to which the vari- 
able climate of New York is subject. 
Two winters have been exceedingly 
cold, killing peach and pear trees ; 
one summer gave us the _ hottest 
weather and the hottest day in twenty- 
years ; the vines withstood two severe 
drouths and one cold, wet summer. 
These test seasons have proved that 
European grapes willstand our climate 
as well as the native varieties except 
in the matter of cold—they must have 
winter protection. 

To growers of American grapes the 
extra work of winter protection seems 
to be an insuperable obstacle. The 
experience of several seasons at 
Geneva shows that winter protection 
is a cheap and simple matter. Two 
methods have been used ; vines have 
been covered with earth and others 
wrapped with straw. The earth cov- 
ering is the cheaper method and the 
more efficient. The vines are pruned 
and placed full length on the ground 
and covered with a few inches of 
earth. The cost of winter protection 
will run from two to three cents per 
vine. Since the European vines are 
much more productive than those of 
the American grapes the added cost of 
winter protection will be much more 
thar. offset by the greater yield of 
grapes. Trellising, too, is simpler 
and less expensive for the European 
grapes, helping further to offset the 
cost of winter protection. 

It is apparent at once that European 
grapes must have special treatment in 
pruning if they are to be annually laid 
on the ground. Several modifications 
of European and California practices 
can be used in the East to bring the 
plants in conditions for winter laying- 
down. All methods of pruning must 
have this in common ; new wood must 
be brought up from the base of the 
plant every second, third, fourth or 
fifth year in order to permit the bend- 
ing of the plant. In our experiences 
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we have no difficulties in so training 
the vines. Briefly, we have main- 
tained for each vine two trunks, one 
old, the other young, which we have 
carried up to or just below the first 
wire in a two wire trellis system and 
from each of these trunks we have laid 
off a cane to right and left on a lower 
wire each bearing from four to eight 
buds. The bearing shoots that grow 
from the buds on these canes are tied 
to the second wire. In a commercial 
vineyard, depending upon the varie- 
ties, our simple method might be modi- 
fied in many ways to meet conditions. 

The grower of European grapes 
grafted on American vines may be 
prepared to be surprised at the growth 
the vines make. At the end of the 
first season the grafts attain the mag- 
nitude of full-sized vines; the second 
season they begin to fruit more or less 
abundantly and the third year they 
produce approximately the same num- 
ber of bunches as a Concord or 
Niagara vine and as the bunches of 
most varieties are larger than those of 
the American grapes the yield, there- 
fore, is greater, the European varie- 
ties too, may be set more closely than 
the American sorts since they are sel- 
dom such rampant growers. 

It is quite too soon to reason from 
this short experiment that we are to 
grow varieties of Vitis vinifera com- 
monly in New York but the behavior 
of the vines on the Station grounds 
seems to indicate plainly that we may 
do.so. At Geneva the European 
varieties are as vigorous and thrifty as 
American vines and quite as easily 
managed. Why may we not grow 
these grapes if we protect them from 
phylloxera, fungi and cold? In 
Europe there are varieties of grapes 
for nearly every soil and condition in 
the southern half of the Continent. 
In Eastern Europe and Western Asia 
the vines must be protected just as we 
shall have to protect them here. It 
seems almost certain that from the 
many sorts selected to meet the vari- 
ous conditions of Europe we shall be 
able to find kinds to meet the diverse 
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soils and climates of this continent. 
And here, by the way, we have one of 
the chief reasons for wishing to grow 
these grapes—that American grape- 
growing may not be so localized as it 
now is. Probably we shall find that 
European grapes can be grown in 
more kinds of soils and under more 
various conditions than are our 
natives. 

The culture of Vitis vinifera in the 
East gives us essentially a new fruit. 
If any considerable degree of success 
attends their culture wine-making in 
Eastern America will be revolutionized 
for the European grapes are far 
superior to the native sorts for this 
purpose. Varieties of Vitis vinifera 
have a higher sugar and solid content 
than do those of the American species 
and for this reason as a rule keep 
longer and we may thus expect that 
through these grapes the season for 
this fruit will be extended. The 
European varieties are better flavored, 
possessing a more delicate and a 
richer vinous flavor, a more agreeable 
aroma, and are lacking in the acidity 
and somewhat obnoxious foxy taste 
of many American grapes. Con- 
sumers of fruit will like them better 
and the demand for grapes will thus 
be increased. 

The advent of the European grape 
in the vineyards of Eastern America 
ought quickly to bring about splendid 
varieties of hybrids between V7tis 
vinifera and the American species of 
grapes. As all know, we have many 
such hybrids but curiously enough 
scarcely more than a half dozen 
varieties of European grapes have 
been used in crossing. Most of these 
have been greenhouse grapes and not 
those that could be expected to give 
best results for vineyard culture. As 
we come to know the varieties best 
adapted to American conditions we 
ought to be able to select European 
parents to better advantage than we 
have done in the past and thus pro- 
duce better hybrid sorts. 

From the 85 varieties of Vitis 
vinifera now fruiting on the Station 
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grounds we may name the following, 
as worth trying on a larger scale : 
Actonia, a table grape; Chasselas- 
Golden for the table; Cinsaut for 
table or wine ; Feher Szagos another 
table sort ; Kuristi Mici for the table ; 
Lignan Blanc a very early table grape 
and one of the best ; Mantuo de Pilas, 
Muscat Hamburg, Pinot Gris or 
Rulander three of the best table 
grapes; Poulsard a wine and table 
grape ; Palomino or Ljistan a table 
and wine grape ; Rosaki a table grape; 
Sultanian Rosea, a seedless table sort ; 
and Teinturier, Petit Syrah, Franken 
Riesling and Zinfandel, all wine sorts. 

I have briefly set forth the es- 
sentials of the work with Vitis 
vinifera in New York but I shall have 
missed an opportunity if this simple 
statement of facts ends here. Permit 
me to suggest several phases of the 
work in need of careful experimental 
attention. 

First, it is imperative that we 
know more about the adaptation of 
European varieties to American con- 
ditions. More than a thousand varie- 
ties of grapes are grown in Europe 
and Asia but few of which have been 
tried in Eastern America. Those 
most promising for the different 
regions should be carefully tried out. 

Second, it is very certain that we 
shall have to grow European grapes 
on American stocks. We must de- 
termine experimentally what stocks 
are best for eastern America; here 
the experience of European countries 
and California will be most helpful. 

Third, a great obstacle in the way 
of growing European grapes in this 
region is the difficulties in getting a 
good stand of grafted plants. Possibly 
we shall have to modify practices 
elsewhere to determine which we 
must have experimental work in 
grafting and propagating. 

Fourth, European varieties will be 
differently effected by fungi and in- 
sects than are our native sorts and 
we shall have to modify remedial 
treatments of pests for the foreign 
grapes. 
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Fifth, there is a tremendous field 
for plant breeders in hybridizing 
European and American grapes. The 
half dozen European sorts that have 
been used in hybridization are in 
part those that would be least ex- 
pected to give good results—green- 
house grapes. It is probable that the 
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American grapes of the future will be 
European grapes with a dash of 
American blood in them. Plant 
breeders have a wonderful opportuni- 
ty to breed grapes, despite the fact 
that more work has been done in im- 
proving this fruit in the past hundred 
years than with any other. 


THE SOILS OF THE WESTERN NEW YORK FRUIT 
AND GRAIN REGION 


ARTICLE No. 4 
By Elmer O. lippin 


Professor of Soil Technology, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


EpDIToR’s NotE—This is the fourth of the series of articles dealing with the Agriculture 


of New York State. 


HE most prosperous and well de- 
veloped agricultural part of New 
York State lies adjacent to Lake 

Ontario and Lake Erie on the south 
side within a distance of five to forty 
miles. Practically all the land is in 
farms and more than 75 per cent of 
the area is improved. No where else 
in the state are there such extensive 
areas of relatively level land. No 
where else over so large an area is the 
elevation so low. No other part of 
the state has such a diversity of crop 
interests, or such intensity of crop 
production on as large a scale. No 
where else is there such varied soil 
conditions or such large areas of soil 
of such high productive capacity. In 
density of rural population, value of 
land and extent of transportation 
facilities by wagon road, steam road, 
electricity and by water, this region 
of western New York stands clearly in 
the lead. It may fairly be termed the 
flower of New York State’s agricult- 
ural domain. 

Location. The fruit and grain 
region begins a little east of Syracuse 
and extends westward to the boundary 
of the state. From the Great Lakes 
it extends southward a varying dis- 
tance. At theeast it ceases about ten 
miles south of Syracuse. In the Fin- 


ger Lakes region in central New York, 
it swings further south, especially 
along the shores of those lakes, form- 
ing a loop. In the western part ad- 
jacent to Lake Erie it forms a narrow 
strip of land which is only four or five 
miles wide. In a general way it is 
limited on the southern side by the 
1000 foot contour of elevation. This 
forms a waving and sinuous line 
around the northern front of the 
southern New York hill lands. 
Drainage. The drainage is all 
northward into the Great Lakes, 
chiefly by small streams. Only two 
important rivers traverse the region— 
the Genesee and the Oswego. The 
natural drainage is poorly developed 
as a result of the undulating and flat 
topography and extensive areas of wet 
and swamp land have resulted. The 
Oak Orchard Swamp in the western 
portion and the Montezuma and Cicero 
swamps in the eastern part are the 
most extensive of these. Small swamp 
and muck areas are numerous. 
Physiography. ‘The topography is 
very diverse. It is made up of two 
more or less distinct plain areas. 
Their identity has been largely effaced 
in the eastern part of the region. 
These plains are the Ontario Lake 
plain, best developed west of Roches- 

















ter, and the Erie Lake plain, best de- 
veloped west of Batavia and southwest 
of Buffalo. These two plains are 
separated by a rather sharp slope. 
This begins at Lewiston on Niagara 
river where it is highest and best de- 
veloped. It extends eastward through 
Medina to Rochester where its identity 
is largely lost. The general slope of 
both plains rises to the southward. 
East of Rochester the two merge into 
a broken swell. South of Lake Erie 
the plain is limited by a steep bluff. 
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and relatively flat country extending 
east and west. The first, on the 
north, is occupied by the Erie Canal 
and the New York Central Railroad. 
The second extends from Buffalo 
eastward by Rochester, Jamestown, 
Geneva and Auburn. Both are ex- 
tensive thoroughfares of travel. The 
elevation on the Ontario plain is 300- 
500 feet. On the Erie plain it is 600- 
goo feet. In the southern foothills 
it is 800-1200 feet. In the Finger 
Lakes region the surface rises rather 
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This also fades into the foot hills as it 
extends eastward. 

The distinct plains have a slight 
undulating surface. The remaining 
area of the region has a decidedly roll- 
ing to hilly surface. A considerable 
part of this hilly land is made up of a 
peculiar type of hill of a long, rounded, 
tadpole outline, termed drumlins. 
These are best developed in Wayne 
county and eastward to Auburn and 
Syracuse. Westward they fade out 
in the region of Lockport. South- 
ward they give way to a more general 
surface swell. These drumlin hiils 
have their long axes in a general north 
and south direction, but arranged 
somewhat on the radii of a circle 
whose center is near the northeastern 
shore of Lake Ontario. 

There are two distinct belts of low 


steeply from the lake shores to the 
highland ridges that belong to the 
southern New York province and 
have an elevation from one to two 
thousand feet or more in height. 
Climate. The climate has no very 
distinct features except the modifica- 
tion due to the Great Lakes which is 
perceptible only two or three miles 
inland. The prevailing wind is 
westerly. The annual rainfall is low 
relative to the state. In the region 
of Buffalo and Lockport the summer 
rainfall is the smallest in the state. 
Soil Conditions. The diversity and 
productive capacity of the soils which 
are the basis of the high agricultural 
development of the region are the re- 
sult of a combination of processes. 
Chief of these are the nature and 
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position of the underlying rock strata 
and the influence of glaciation. 

The soils range from heavy strati- 
fied clay to loose sand and gravel. 
They range from those free from stone 
to those strewn thick with large and 
small boulders and rock. They range 
from soils where there is scarcely 
enough earth to cover the rock to 
drift a hundred feet or more in 
thickness. A large part of the land 
is notably calcareous, especially in 
the subsoil, and this is a large factor 
in its productiveness. In general the 
stock of organic matter is fairly good 
but requires attention. 
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The first step in glaciation was the 
advance of the continental ice sheet 
from the north over this region. It 
attained great depth and left as a 
ground morain a fairly deep but 
irregular sheet of till. It has been 
suggested that the drumlin hills may 
represent either unequal deposition 
beneath the slow-moving ice mass, 
much as sand bars are formed in 
streams, or they may represent the re- 
advance of the ice over a deep de- 
posit and unequal erosion of the old 
material. 

Wherever the till is deep and especi- 
ally to the southward of the limestone 
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Geology. The underlying rock con- 
sists of a succession of blue, red and 
gray sandstone and limestone strata 
that have a moderate dip to the south 
(See map by Von Englen, Cornell 
Countryman, October, 1914, pp. 19.) 
The outcropping edges of these strata 


extend from east to west. Limestone 
formations occur in two strips. One 
by Lockport and Rochester and thence 
to Syracuse. The other by Buffalo, 
LeRoy, Geneva and Auburn. The 
occurrence and position of these 
calcareous formations should be kept 
in mind as an aid in interpreting the 
character of the soils. 


outcrops, the glacial till is very 
calcareous. In the surface soil the 
lime content may now be low due to 
leaching. South of the last limestone 
outcrop the lime in the subsoil gradu- 
ally decreases in amount and retreats 
deeper into the subsoil. The region 
merges very gradually with the high- 
land region to the southward. The 
calcareous till extends much further 
south in the valleys than over the 
hills. 

During the retreat of the glacial 
ice the great volume of water result- 
ing therefrom was imponded between 
the front of the ice and the height of 
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land to the southward. Consequent- 
ly, as the ice front retreated these 
marginal lakes extended in area and 
dropped in level as lower and lower 
outlets were available. In the latter 
stages they extended somewhat con- 
tinuously across the state and at one 
time the entire area had an outlet 
eastward through the Mohawk valley. 

The prevailing soil is a heavy loam 
toaclay loam. There are extensive 
areas of silt loam and several small 
areas of drifting sand. Gravel de- 
posits are widely distributed. 

Nearly all the hollows between the 
hills, the important plain areas, and 
the shores of the Finger Lakes were 
covered by glacial and lake stream de- 
posits. Consequently they are 
occupied by a series of gravelly, 
sandy, silty and clayey soils. This 
variation represents the range from 
swiftly flowing streams to quiet lake 
water. 

These deposits which are stratified, 
are more or less calcareous, especially 
in the subsoil since they are the wash 


from the higher lying calcareous till 
soils. 

Classification of Soils. 
of the geological conditions outlined 
above, seven important series of soil 
have been developed. Two of these 


As a result 


are of glacial till origin. Four are of 
lake and swamp derivation and one is 
made up of recent stream deposits. 
There are several other series of minor 
extent. 

Glacial Soils. 'The two glacial till 
series are the Ontario and the Hone- 
oye, and are distinguished primarily 
by their content of lime carbonate and 
the depth of material. 

Ontario Series. ‘The Ontario series 
is the most extensively developed of 
any in the region. It includes the 
drumlin areas and rolling hill land that 
rises to the southern New York high- 
land. The material is deep and moder- 
ately calcareous. There is usually 
sufficient lime carbonate at a depth of 
three feet to effervesce freely with acid. 
Above that depth its presenceis uncer- 
tain and it is seldom present in the sur- 
face foot except in the form of pebbles 
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and larger stone. The soil is a dark 
gray toreddish brown color. The sub- 
soil is a dark chocolate-brown to dark 
gray or bluish color. A pink tinge is 
imparted by the presence of red shale 
and sandstone material from forma- 
tions on the Ontario plain, and they 
increase in amount from the south to 
the north. The series does not occur 
west of Buffalo. 

There are two predominant types in 
the series, the loam and the fine sandy 
loam and both are extensively devel- 
oped. They have a very similar rela- 
tion to the chief crops of the region. 
The fine san¢y loam is slightly warmer 
and produces a somewhat more rapid 
growth. Its drainage is slightly 
better than the loam type. Both soils 
are variable in nature within the sec- 
tion. In addition to the unstratified 
till that forms much of the section 
there is likely to be a lenticular struct- 
ure made of thin bands of clay, silt, 
sand, and gravel of small extent. 
These form small pockets and indicate 
reworking by water. It is rather 
more noticeable in the fine sandy loam 
than in the loam type. The heavier 
layers, together with the coarser ma- 
terial, develop wet pockets and springy 
areas that require drainage. 

The soils of this series are derived 
from the shales and sandstones of the 
region with a large admixture of lime- 
stone material from the local forma- 
tions. Limestone boulders are a feat- 
ure of the soils. Granite and sand- 
stone boulders are much more abund- 
ant than the limestone. 

The stone in the soil does not inter- 
fere seriously with tillage operations. 

All the staple, grain, forage and 
fruit crops are grown on these soils. 
The apple orchards are most largely 
developed on this series which may be 
designated as the pre-eminent series 
for apple production in the state. The 
trees grow to large size, are vigorous 
and long-lived. Trees a century old 
may be found. High quality and 
good flavor are normally secured. Not 
enough data are available from which 
to draw any conclusions as to differ- 
ences between the loam and the fine 
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sandy loam. In general it is believed 

the longest lived trees and the best 

keeping quality and flavor of the 

standard varieties are secured on the 

heavier soil when in good physical 

condition. 

Peaches are grown successfully on 
these soils. Other fruits are also 
grown successfully but they are grown 
more extensively on the lighter soils 
of the Dunkirk series. 

Throughout the Ontario series good 
apple orchards are common. They 
stretch eastward from the Niagara 
river into Wayne and the western 
edge of Oswego county. In fact an 
area of this series occurs in southern 
Jefferson county where some apples 
are grown upon it. The orchards 
spread southward into Geneseo and 
the northern half of the second tier of 
counties from Lake Ontario. This 
includes Wyoming, Livingston, On- 
tario, Seneca, Cayuga and Onondaga 
counties. The apple industry is 
spreading eastward and southward, 
keeping pretty much to these soils. 

Grapes are not extensively grown 
on the Ontario soils, although the 
Niagara grape was produced on the 
loam type near Lockport. 

In addition to the grain, hay and 
forage crops which are extensively 
and successfully grown or these soils, 
two crops should be specially noted. 
These are beans and cabbage. Their 
production is largely developed as field 
crops. 

Beans are predominant in the Gene- 
see valley region south of Rochester. 
They are grown as far west as Buffalo 
and east to Auburn. On the other 
hand the production of cabbage is 
more confined to the southeastern part 
of the region. Its production while 
widely distributed is best developed 
east of the Genesee river near Geneva, 
Auburn, and south of Syracuse. 

The Ontario soils are pre-eminent 
for the production of alfalfa, and in 
their best developed parts just below 
the Ontario escarpment have formed 
the natural alfalfa country where the 
crop has long been grown successfully 
with very little care. 
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The series is usually marked by 
thrifty farms, except where it is re- 
mote from shipping facilities. 

floneoye Series. The Honeoye 
series of soils is very much more 
limited in extent and agricultural im- 
portance than the Ontarioseries. It 
forms narrow bands closely confined 
to the outcrop of limestone forma- 
tions. 

The soil formation is thin, 
often being less than three feet in 
thickness over limestone. Limestone 
fragments are abundant in the ma- 
terial. Both soil and subsoil are 
strongly calcareous and_ effervesce 
freely with acid. 

The soils are most extensively de- 
veloped in connection with the ex- 
posure of limestone through Leroy, 
Geneva and eastward by Auburn and 
central Onondaga county. 

The stony loam has been recognized 
in largest area. The loam and fine 
sandy loam probably will be more ex- 
tensively recognized in the eastern 
portion of the area where it merges. 
with the Farmington series with which 
it is closely related. 

The soil is usually a very dark gray 
fine sandy loam. ‘The subsoil is dark 
gray to a light brown color and in the 
stony type meets ledge limestone at 
two to three feet in depth. Outcrops 
of rock are common which makes a 
pocketed condition of soil. Large 
and small fragments of limestone are 
common. 

Where the soil is deep—three feet 
or more—it has a high agricultural 
value but on the whole the series is 
much inferior to the Ontario and there 
and there are no outstanding crop 
relations. 

Lake Formed Soils. The Dunkirk 
and Westfield series include the glacial 
lake deposits of the region. The 
former is characterized by a chocolate 
brown and pinkish color. The latter 
by a yellow or light brown color. The 
Dunkirk series occurs almost entirely 
east of Buffalo. The Westfield series 
is developed west of Buffalo. The 
former is on the whole the better ag- 
ricultural soil. These lake-formed 
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soils occupy all the more level areas 
and the lower-lying portions of the 
region. 

The coarser members of both series 
found on the shores and as outwash 
material may ultimately be placed 
with the Chenango and Adams series. 
These include the shore beaches, such 
as the beach on which the ridge road 
is located from Sodus to Lewiston and 
from Hamburg to State Line. Near 
Pittsford in eastern Monroe county is 
an extensive area of dune sand of 
very little agricultural value. 

Both series are usually calcareous 
in the subsoil. 

Dunkirk Series. 


The Dunkirk 
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digging for shipment. The clay and 
clay loam are most used for hay pro- 
duction and timothy meadows may 
continue to give fair yields for six to 
eight years. 

Grapes are extensively grown on 
the clay loam soil in the Finger Lakes 
region and especially along the shores 
of Seneca and Keuka Lakes. The 
sandy and gravelly loam are used to a 
less extent. 

Lack of subsoil drainage and bad 
physical conditions in the heavy types 
are the most serious handicap. 

Westfield Series. The Westfield 
series includes the light yellow and 
light brown soils on the Lake Erie 


FARM RESIDENCE, FIVE MILES SOUTHEAST OF BROCKPORT, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y- 


series owes its peculiar character to 
the red shale and sandstone of the 
Lockport and Medina formations on 
the Ontario plain. That color is less 
distinct to thesouthward. The types 
range from heavy clay to light sand 
and silt. Tree and small fruits are 
extensively grown on the coarser 
members of this series. Peaches and 
cherries are especially identified with 
the silt and fine sandy loam. The 
silt loam is the preeminent soil used 
for nursery stock around Lockport, 
Rochester and Geneva. Nursery 
stock is also grown on the clay loam. 
These soils give rapid growth and 
the roots can be well preserved in 


plain and along the foot of the Erie 
escarpment. The types range from 
heavy clay through silt to sandy and 
gravelly loam. The heavier soils 
usually form the sub-structure and 
the lighter soils are unevenly dis- 
tributed over theirsurface. Clay and 
silt loam of the old lake plain predom- 
inate. Sandy loam iscommon. The 
beach bars are gravelly and sandy. 
From near the mouth of Catta- 
raugus creek westward the production 
of grapes is the pre-eminent business 
and the region is known as the Grape 
Belt. They are grown on all kinds of 
soil, including the gravelly and sandy 
members on the ‘‘ridge.’’ Blue 
















































































grapes suited to the manufacture of 
grape juice largely predominate. The 
heavier soils when well drained and 
in good condition give best results 
and the vineyards are longer lived. 
The industry is extending up the 
escarpment on the shaly, clayey, loam 
soils of glacial origin. 

The most important problem in the 
growth of grapes in this region is 
good underdrainage. Next 1s the 
maintenance of organic matter. Both 
are much needed. 

Between Cattaraugus creek and 
Buffalo the production of vegetables 
and small fruits is the leading busi- 
ness on these soils. ‘The silty, sandy 
and gravelly soils are used. 

Swamp Soils. These are associated 
with the Lake soils. They represent 
the areas where swamp conditions 
prevailed until artificial drainage was 
introduced. Consequently they. are 
made up of alluvial wash and accumu- 
lated organic matter. 

Muck Soil. Where the material is 
mostly organic, it forms peat and muck 
soils. These are most common in the 
Dunkirk-Ontario region. They are 
widely distributed in small and large 
areas of irregular shape. The Oak 
Orchard swamp north of Batavia is 
largest. The South Lima deposit in 
northeastern Livingston county is per- 
haps best known for the production of 
vegetables. Only a small part of these 
areas are cleared, drained and under 
cultivation. Drainage is the first 
requisite. Deposits of a soft lime car- 
bonate known as marl are extensively 
developed beneath many muck forma- 
tions and pure deposits are used as a 
source of agricultural lime. 

Vegetablesincluding lettuce, celery, 
onions and spinach are largely grown. 
Special fertilizers rich in potash are 
required. 

Clyde Series. ‘The swamp soils of 
dark color where organic matter does 
not predominate form the Clyde series. 
The types range from clay to sandy 
loam. They are best developed on the 
Ontario Lake plain west of Rochester, 
where drained they form very fertile 
soils for hay, forageand vegetable crops. 
Stream Deposits. ‘The deposits 
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streams constitute the Genesee series. 
They form wide bottoms along the 
Genesee river in Livingston county. 
Nearly all the smaller streams have 
similar deposits. The loam and silt 
loam types predominate. Some clay 
is found in the large bottoms. 

The soil isa dark gray color with 
very little distinction between soil and 
subsoil. Organic matter is fairly 
abundant and deeply distributed. This 
soil is deep and friable, and free from 
stone. The danger of overflow limits 
the use of these soils. They are pre- 
eminently suited to corn, and canning 
crops, especially peas, are grown. Hay 
is extensively produced on these soils. 
Near Dansville a somewhat higher 
lying phase of the silt and clay loam is 
extensively used for the production of 
nursery stock. 

Agricultural Conditions. The farms 
throughout this region are of medium 
size and generally range from 50 to 
200 acres in area. ‘There are many 
small farms devoted to the production 
of fruit and vegetables. Money crops 
predominate. Where hay and grain 
are produced, dairying is practiced. 
Land values range from 60 to 1000 
dollars, depending upon location and 
state of development. The latter fig- 
ure represents areas set to producing 
fruits. From 100 to 200 dollars is the 
more common range in price. 

Soil Improvement. With the excep- 
tion of underdrainage, there are no pre- 
eminent lines for soil improvement. 
The soils require good handling in all 
ways to which they will respond gen- 
erously. When well handled, com- 
mercial fertilizers do not have a very 
important place, especially for tree 
fruits. 

Lime has some value in starting 
acid-sensitive crops. Drainage, good 
tillage, and the maintenance of organic 
matter will give very large results. 

The area and yields of all the im- 
portant crops can be much increased 
by better farming methods. Progress 
is likely to be in the line of intensity 
of production and better business or- 
ganization for all agricultural opera- 
tions. 


formed by the recent overflow of 














THE REDEMPTION OF ORCHARD HILL 


E. W. Mitchell, ’o9 


The Experiences of a Cornell Graduate in Building Up 
a Run-Down Fruit Farm 


RCHARD HILL isa fruit farm 

QO of about 150 acres, a flat loamy 

farm that can only claim the 

name of ‘‘ Hill’’ because the land 

slopes away sharply on one side to the 

Kinderhook Creek, which has cut for 

itself a deep broad bed to carry away 

the cold air from the trees nearby, as 
well as the excess water. 

When I first saw the place, it did 
not look prepossessing, in fact, no one 
in passing gave it more than a pitying 
glance. The barn had been burned 
and the two year old ruins had gradu- 
ally spread over the yard and garden, 
and for twenty years tenants had let 
the fences sag and fall and everything 
rundown. The trees looked forlorn. 


The pears were full of blighted limbs 
that had been uncut for years and the 


apple trees were thick with limbs that 
were dead and dying. The place re- 
called to mind Goldsmith’s description 
of the ‘‘ Deserted Village’’. 

To recount how I inventoried and 
appraised every tree and shed ; every 
acre of ground and improvement ; 
how I figured on the cost of repairing, 
building upeand replanting, and lastly 
how I labored with unsympathetic 
people to forward the necessary money 
to buy the place would take too much 
space for this article: but finally on 
Dec. 1, 1909, I owned Orchard Hill 
with some aged cows, horses and tools 
and a very little hay and straw. 

I could write a book on the little 
incidents that made each day inter- 
esting, the trifles that make farm life 
what it is; how on Dec. 2nd, Old 
Stump, the best horse of the four got 
colic and died—as much, I think from 
my too generous use of medicine as 
from colic ; how George and I skinned 
him in the cold and snow, and sold 
the hide for enough to pay for the 
days labor. How I tried to sell the 
cows to a butcher who refused to risk 
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driving them home in their sad con- 
dition, so I perforce, had to turn 
butcher and peddler myself; how 
‘* Old Doll’’ would lie down to sleep 
in harness and send the cold chills up 
my spine, and many other things that 
go to make up the game. 

But now for the work: first I cut 
the suckers around the base of each 
tree, I dug out the borers, of which 
there were as many as eight in some 
trees about 1800 in all, and found 
hunting borers much better sport than 
hunting rabbits and far more profita- 
ble. Next I cut out all the collar 
rot, diseased bark on the trunks, 
trimmed any wounds and painted the 
bare spots with strong lime sulphur, 
followed by gas tar. This was a 
long, back breaking job, but at last 
it was done, and I knew that the base 
of every tree was as near right as 
surgery could make it. 

With the foundation laid, we started 
on thetops. First I cut out all broken, 
dead or diseased wood and found that 
there was not much more pruning 
needed. Where there were water 
sprouts we thinned them out to be 
two feet apart, and headed them back 
to half of the season’s growth or 
more. In five years we have gotten 
some good new limbs, and good bear- 
ing wood from water sprouts pruned 
and headed back each year in this 
manner. What little pruning had 
been done before had consisted mainly 
of cutting the water sprouts from 
the main limbs as far asa man could 
reach. This produced long naked 
limbs with a tuft of bearing wood at 
the end. These limbs have a 
tendancy to split and break more 
than shorter limbs with bearing wood 
all along. To correct the ‘‘ mule 
tails’’ as I call the branches mentioned 
above, we preserve and train the 
water sprouts and in addition head 
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back and thin out the bearing wood 
from the outside to let sunlight into 
the center and encourage bearing 
wood inside to grow and make up for 
wood taken from the outer ends of 
the branches. 

I am not in favor of dehorning a 
tree, except in rare cases, but prefer 
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TWENTY YEAR OLD BALDWIN TREES USED IN AN EXPERIMENT WITH IRON SULPHATE 
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one to go and study some old trees of 
the same variety if possible. 

In the beginning, I said, thisisa 
flat, loamy farm except for one distant 
field of clay knolls and hollows, this 
isa good general description of the 
soil, but it would not have been ac- 
cepted five years ago. Generations 
1 


Tree No. 1—An illustration of ‘‘mule-tail’’ branches, vase-shaped, hollow centre and 


crotches. 


Tree No. 2—Central limb and spirally placed lateral branches, no crotches and 


bearing wood nearer the centre and better distributed. 


to cut and shape a little each year and 
accomplish the result without a severe 
shock to the tree or the loss of any 
crop of fruit. This pruning followed 
by intensive cultivation naturally pro- 
duced a heavy growth of water 
sprouts, and now our pruning consists 
mainly of cutting out limbs that have 
broken under heavy crops and thin- 
ning and training water sprouts in the 
way they should go. The pruning of 
old trees is the best training for prun- 
ing young trees; knowing how a tree 
grows when left to itself, we can prune 
a young one according to its nature. 
Going on this principle, I have not 
followed the plan of the vase shaped 
tree with a hollow center so much 
used in the West, but with most varie- 
ties trained fora tree with a strong 
center and lateral branches coming off 
one above the other in a spiral to 
avoid crotches. Before pruning 
young trees I would always advise 


had taken crops away without giving 
much in return and the forty-acre lot 
once famed for its yield of hay, grain 
and potatoes was abandoned to quack 
grass and so devoid of humus that 
sand was a better term to apply than 
loam. It was dry. The effects of 
summer drought were to be seen there 
first and lasted longest. The corn and 
potatoes I planted there were hardly 
worth harvesting. I learned my 
lesson in one year—that is my conso- 
lation for the mistake I made of try- 
ing to crop the orchards on that 
starved land. The labor of fitting, 
planting, care and harvesting has since 
been given to the trees and the 
orchards are now plowed shallow, with 
a three gang plow in one-third the 
former time and cultivated with a big 
Forkner L. D. harrow at the rate of 
25 acres a day, every week, which 
produces a fine seed bed for the cover 
crop which is put in just after a rain 
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in July or August, depending on the 
season and the amount and condition 
of the fruit on the trees. The cover 
crop was quite a problem at first ; 
buckwheat and rye seemed to be the 
only things that would catch, and they 
did not grow well, but each cover crop 
plowed under is a prelude to a better 
one to come after, and now we sow 
buckwheat, rape, vetch and either rye 
or oats and it always makes good 
growth. 

It is a satisfaction to compare the 
soil, dark and rich in humus now with 
the dry sand of five years ago. To 
kick up moist soil, where it used to be 
dry as far as you could go, to see the 
fruit and foliage keep green and grow- 
ing and show no effect from the sum- 
mer drought, where at first the leaves 
and fruit looked dry and would not 
put on size. 

When you realize how much of our 
tree and fruit is water, you can see 
why I want to make the soil as spongy 
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kept them so, which means lots of 
work with a one horse plow and many 
unavoidable injuries to the trees. 
Now we are trying the new plan of 
leaving five feet on each side of the 
row in mulch and only cultivating the 
centers. This is a great saving in 
labor and tree injury, and I think will 
bring as good crops as all clean culti- 
vation. 

On the young trees the reverse is 
the case. We keep the tree rows 
cultivated and seed down the centers 
to hay or clover crop, concentrating 
as much labor as is profitable on grow- 
ing the trees and as little as we can 
on the secondary crops. 

We have been fairly successful in 
getting a fairly. uniform yield from 
all the trees each year, which I much 
prefer to a heavy crop every other 
year. We have had no trouble 
getting pickers to pick the crop, but 
our main trouble is packing and 
marketing. If feel that if I grow 
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with humus as possible to hold the 
excess water of the spring for the lean 
dry spells in summer. 

It is quite a problem how much, 
and where best to spend the time and 
labor on a farm and it takes experi- 
ence and lots of figuring to work cut 
the problem. In the older orchards 
we plowed the tree rows clean and 
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and produce the crop. some other 
man ought to pack and sell it, it is 
hard for one man to do both and do it 
well. However, we tackled the pro- 
position and are slowly learning that 
end of the business. We started as 
usual the first year by picking a few 
pears and piling them on the ground ; 
I knew better, but was busy building 
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a packing table and so let the pickers 
get ahead. A shower came up with 
plenty of wind to blow the dust 
around and those pears were a muddy 
mess. Since then everything has 
gone directly from the tree to the 
table and then into the barrels and 
away ; or else in barrels to be stored 
and sorted later, but never to be 
sorted from piles on the ground. 
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Every year we have the same 
trouble getting the fruit sorted and 
packed correctly and are still in a 
state of evolution, but some day we 
will work it out as we have other 
things, and hope to have a well 
balanced, smooth running factory, 
producing apples and pears and de- 
livering them to consumers with pro- 
fit and pleasure to both. 


WHAT SCIENCE IS DOING FOR 
THE FRUIT-GROWER 


WW. H. Chandler 


Professor of Pomology, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


HEN the editor of THE Coun- 
W TRYMAN requested an article on 
what science has done for the 
fruit-grower, he probably had in mind 
the results of experiments directly 
concerned with phases of fruit culture. 
The number of scientific experiments 
directly concerned with fruit-growing 
that have been conducted long enough 
to gain conclusive results is rather 
small if we do not include those con- 
cerned with combatting insect pests 
aud fungous diseases. However, no 
discussion on this subject can be ade- 
quate that does not recognize the con- 
tributions to practical fruit-growing 
that have been made by men working 
in pure science, generally with little 
consideration of immediate practical 
results that might follow their work. 
Practically all experiments concerning 
fruit culture, that have any appreci- 
able value, make use of this funda- 
mental knowledge previously worked 
out by scientists. 

Thus, in the case of spraying, while 
discoveries of useful methods of appli- 
cations have been made by both prac- 
tical men and experiment station 
workers directly interested in problems 
of the fruit-grower, the great contri- 
butions that have made our spraying 
system possible came from scientists 
who have studied fundamentally the 
organisms against which we spray. In 
the same way experiments with culti- 
vation and fertilization of orchards can 
not be usefully interpreted without 
bringing to bear large numbers of 
facts concerning plant growth that 


have been discovered by scientists. 
Results of experiments with cold stor- 
age may appear simple enough when 
explained by men who have done the 
investigations, and yet none of the 
experiments could have been planned 
to give the useful information that has 
been secured from them except by 
making use of a knowledge of the 
respiration of plant tissue, and other 
facts concerning plant life that have 
been made available through the work 
of fundamental scientists. Thus, all 
plant science is related, and no results 
of experiments concerning practical 
methods of fruit-growing can be use- 
fully interpreted except by making 
use of very many scientific facts. 

Some of the experimental results of 
immediate application to fruit-grow- 
ers, so far as they can be discussed 
within the scope of so brief a paper, 
follow. 

The relation of the different fruit 
crops to climate is of great importance. 
Thus, in the case of the peach, reas- 
onably careful observations have 
shown that we may expect killing of 
the buds in winter when the tempera- 
ture goes as low as —10 to -12 F., and 
in sections where records show that 
such a temperature may be reached in 
any large percentage of years, peach 
growing would not be safe. Results 
of observations from weather bureaus, 
etc., show that since the cold air is 
the heavier and settles we may expect 
the coldest places to be low places in 
any given locality, and back of wind 
breaks, etc. Thus, it is a general 
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rule on a still, cold night that the 
warmest places will be on the wind- 
ward side of a hill. Where the pre- 
vailing winds during the cold period 
are likely to be from the northwest, 
the most protected position for an 
orchard, then, would be on the north- 
west slope of a hill or on the top of a 
hill. This is, of course, in cases where 
the location is not complicated by the 
presence of large bodies of water. 
These furnish by far the greatest pro- 
tection from cold. 

With regard to planting trees, while 
still many very exacting precautions 
are recommended by some authorities, 
experimental results indicate that the 
important considerations in’ planting 
are very few. It has been definitely 
determined that by planting young 
trees in the fall better growth the fol- 
lowing season may be expected, this 
being possibly explained by the fact 
that root growth seems to continue 
very late, and that some root growth 
may be expected when the trees are 
set in the fall. Of course, this would 
not apply to sections far enough north 
that the trees recently transplanted 
would be injured by low temperature. 
With regards to methods of planting, 
the Woburn Experiment Station, at 
England, has learned that many of the 
precautions often recommended, such 
as cutting smooth wounds at the ends 
of the roots and straightening the 
roots at planting, etc., are of little im- 
portance. The very important con- 
siderations in planting are to have the 
soil around the tree pressed very firm- 
ly, and the tree set at approximately 
the depth it stood in the nursery, 
never more shallow, since this may 
result in winter injury at the crown, 
and never more than two inches deeper’ 

Of all phases of orchard practice, 
perhaps pruning has been least ade- 
quately studied. Concerning the 
whole question of shaping the tree, 
we have practically no experimental 
knowledge. With reference to the 
fundamental effect of cutting away 
large portions of the top of the tree in 
pruning, the Woburn Experiment 
Station has shown that this results in 
a dwarfing effect on the tree. Often 
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trees that had been pruned heavily 
were found to be smaller after the first 
few years’ growth, and came into bear- 
ing later than trees pruned very little 
at planting or afterward. Summer 
pruning has a greater dwarfing effect 
than winter pruning. 

With reference to tillage in the 
orchard, results from the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station indicate that under 
average conditions tillage with a cover 
crop will give much better results than 
where the orchard isin sod, though 
perhaps in a few soils the sod orchards 
may give as satisfactory results as 
those having tillage. The Woburn 
Experiment Station seemed to find 
that grass in an orchard has an injuri- 
ous effect that can not be explained, 
by the reduced moisture supply or re- 
duced fertility. Where the moisture 
supply and fertility were of the best, 
still the grass had an injurious effect 
which may possibly be explained by 
injurious excretions from the roots of 
the grass. 

This effect may be different in differ- 
ent soils and with different sod or in- 
tercrops. So these results seem to 
indicate the wisdom of extended ex- 
perimenting to learn the effect of sod 
on trees with different soil conditions, 
and the effect on the trees of different 
crops grown in the orchard. 

Concerning fertilizers for the orch- 
ard, the results of experiments seem 
somewhat contradictory. However, 
results certainly indicate that it re- 
quires a poorer soil to need fertilizers 
for trees than for grain crops in spite 
of the fact that chemical analyses 
seem to indicats that larger quantities 
of fertilizer materials may be taken 
away from the soil by the fruit crops. 
At the Geneva Experiment Station, 
trees in a reasonably fertile soil have 
shown practically no response to large 
applications of any form of fertilizer, 
although the same station seemed to 
obtain results from the use of nitro- 
genous fertilizers near Rochester, and 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
has secured very marked beneficial re- 
sults from the use of stable manure 
and from nitrogenous fertilizers, al- 
though results with other elements 
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seeuied to be somewhat uncertain. 
While these results seem perhaps 
somewhat contradictory, yet it seems 
to me that they give a fruit-grower 
useful suggestions as to the best 
method of fertilizing his orchards. It 
seems highly probable that in a medi- 
um rich, clay soil, at least every other 
important phase of good orchard care 
should be attended to before fertilizers 
are used, and if the yields are rather 
large the grower may be reasonably 
certain that he is safe in omitting the 
use of fertilizers. While in very poor 
gravelly or sandy soils, if conditions 
are otherwise favorable for good yields 
profitable results may be expected 
from the use of nitrogenous fertilizers 
at least. Experiments certainly indi- 
cate that potash is of much less im- 
portance as a fertilizer materiai for 
orchards than it has been considered 
to be. The range of experimental 
error with trees is so wide that in all 
probability it will be a very long time 
before a grower with a soil that may 
be but slightly lacking in fertility can 
know whether or not the use of ferti- 
lizers would be profitable, and it seems 
very doubtful if the grower could de- 
termine this for himself unless his 
need for fertilizers is very evident. If 
he attempts it he certainly must ex- 
pect to lay out several plots for each 
treatment, so that he can, in a meas- 
ure, overcome the experimental error, 
and he must keep very careful records. 

By far the largest contribution from 
science to the fruit-grower has been 
concerning the subject of spraying. 
In fact, the work of scientists has 
probably made fruit-growing on a 
long scale possible by determining 
methods of combating insects and dis- 
eases of the orchard. 

With regard to storage of fruit, the 
experiments conducted by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, have 
greatly changed the methods of stor- 
age and the temperatures at which 
the fruit is held. At the present time, 
as a result of their work, the storage 
men recognize that the best tempera- 
tures for most fruits range from. 30 to 
32°F. Certain experimentors have 
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also shown that in many cases profit- 
able results may be expected from 
pre-cooling the fruit before it is placed 
in refrigerator cars. Interesting pre- 
cooling apparatus has also been work- 
ed out by the Department. This 
should not be considered as approach- 
ing an exhaustive survey of the work 
that has been done by scientific inves- 
tigations for the fruit-growers. Only 
some of the more striking contribu- 
tions have been mentioned. 

The contribution of science to the 
fruit-grower certainly should not be 
measured by the results of finished 
experiments. Many scientific dis- 
coveries concerning plant life are not 
directly -applicable to fruit-growing, 
yet they make possible the planning 
of experiments in a way that useful 
results may be obtained, and many 
such experiments are at the present 
time under way. Since the same 
practice will give different results on 
different seasons, experiments con- 
cerning practices in fruit-growing 
necessarily require long periods of 
time before conclusive results can be 
reached so perhaps the most valuable 
results for the fruit-grower will come 
from experiments not yet finished or 
from fundamental discoveries that 
will give more conclusive results by 
eliminating sources of error that 
would be overlooked but for such 
fundamental knowledge. 

Then there is a mass of scientific 
knowledge available that may be ap- 
plied to solve new problems that the 
fruit-grower may encounter. Thus, 
if anew insect pest or fungous disease 
makes its appearance present knowl- 
edge of such organisms could be ap- 
plied in learning a means of control 
much more quickly than if such 
knowledge were not available. Such 
knowledge is also constantly being 
applied to prevent the introduction of 
such pests. 

Scientific knowledge then is not 
only being constantly applied toward 
the solution of present difficulties, but 
it also serves as a sort of insurance 
against serious loss from new difficul- 
ties that may appear in the future. 





HOW TYPES OF FARMING IN NEW YORK 
ARE DETERMINED 


K. C. Livermore 


Professor of Farm Managemeut, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


NotTE—This is the fifth of a series of articles dealing with the Agriculture of New York 


State. 


EW YORK has soils as poor in 
fertility as any in the world and 
soils as rich as any in the world. 

Its soils vary in texture from the 
lightest sands to the heaviest clays. 
Between these extremes of fertility 
and texture are all gradations. Sec- 
tions of New York have a growing 
season of less than 100 days—shorter 
than parts of Alaska; other sections 
have a growing season of 200 days. 
Small areas of the State receive so 
little rainfall that they are almost semi- 
arid. The annual rainfall in different 
sections varies from less than 25 in- 
ches to over 50; the rainfall for the 5 
months, April to August inclusive, 
varies from less than 14 inches to 
twice that amount. ‘Topographically 


the State includes both extremes, the 


rugged mountains of the Adirondack 
and Catskill groups and the gently 
rolling stretches, the beginning of the 
praires, in the northern half of West- 
ern New York and all the intermedi- 
ate phases. Some New York farms 
are located 15 to 20 miles from a flag 
station and 30 or more miles to a 
town with more than one barber shop, 
while 85 farms were reported by the 
last census in New York County, the 
center of the most densely populated 
section of the western hemisphere. 
To meet profitably these widely differ- 
ent conditions many types of farming 
have been evolved. 

The early settlers brought with 
them their seeds and their stock, their 
few crude implements and the methods 
and practices which had succeeded in 
their former homes. Immediately 
there was begun an experiment of 
greater proportion and complexity 
than any yet conducted by an experi- 
ment station. Each new settler took 
an active part, for the results were 
vital to him personally. It was an 
experiment to determine what crops 
and what varieties of each*crop paid 


The series ‘will be continued in the March issue. 


best on every farm that was cleared ; 
to determine what methods of tillage 
and seeding were best; to determine 
what kinds and breeds of stock were 
most profitable under those particular 
conditions; and then to determine 
what combinations of crops and stock 
paid the farmer and his family best 
for their year’s work. ‘The settlers 
came from many different places and 
each one had different notions to try. 
Practically everything known at the 
time was tried and the things that 
succeeded endured—the others were 
discarded. 

As population increased and markets 
developed, readjustment became 
necessary. Extensive building of 
railroads intensified the competition 
between different parts of the State 
and with otherstates. The invention 
of the mowing machine, the reaper 
and the selfbinder necessitated 
changes in types of farming probably 
as extensive as would be caused by a 
50 day lengthening of the growing 
season. Shifts in the relative prices 
of products, of land and of labor and 
various economic changes are con- 
tinually requiring gradual readjust- 
ment of types of farming. 

So the great experiment is con- 
tinued and every farmer in the State 
consciously or unconsciously is help- 
ing to conduct it. Thousands of 
different ideas are tested every year. 
Any one proving profitable soon be- 
comes common practice where it ap- 
plies. Consequently the types of 
farming and the practices that are 
common in various sections of the 
State represent the accumulated ex 
periences of several generations of 
farmers. The present generation is 
inclined to overlook the fact that 
these types of farming and practices 
are the result of accumulated ex- 
periences. It does not appreciate the 
years of labor spent in getting these 
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results; nor the great degree of ac- 
curacy that has come from the care- 
ful checking of results by hundreds 
of farmers year after year; nor the 
most important facts of all, that the 
results apply strictly to the local soil, 
the local climate, the local marketing 
facilities and all the other local con- 
ditions, and that they have been 
worked out strictly on the basis of 
real profit. The type or types of 
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of the charts published in the pre- 
ceding articles of this series, particu- 
larly to the charts showing the 
average length of the growing season, 
figure 4 on page 103 ; the chart show- 
ing the New York rainfall for April 
to Atigust inclusive on page 105; the 
chart showing the soil series of the 
State, page 22; and the chart show- 
ing the underlying rock types on 


page Ig. 


A NEGLECTED ORCHARD USUALLY MEANS THAT THE GROWING SEASON IS TOO 
SHORT FOR PROFITABJ,E RESULTS OR THAT OTHER CROPS, OFTEN POTATOES, FARE BETTER 


arming, then, that are generally 
followed under any given set of con- 
ditions in this State or any of the 
older states may be considered the 
best, everything considered, for those 
particular conditions. 

As students, however, we are not 
content to know that this type here 
and that type there are correct for 
their conditions. We want to know 
why they are correct—why each type 
has survived the test of time. Too 
often the presence of a certain type is 
attributed to ‘‘ custom ”’ or ‘‘ habit ’’ 
which explains nothing, except that 
the speaker does not know and that 
it is not always easy to explain. 
Many factors are concerned but the 
most important probably are climate, 
soil, topography, marketing costs and 
relative profits of competing enter- 
prises. The best way, perhaps, to 
see how these factors determine types 
of farming is to study separately some 
of the different products. It will be 
desirable to refer frequently to some 


Apples. Practically every farm in 
the State has some apple trees and it 
is safe to say that all the leading 
varieties have been tried under every 
condition of climate and on every 
type of soil in theState. But as most 
every one knows, the apple industry 
has developed extensively only in 
certain sections. 

Table 1 shows where most of the 
New York apples were produced in 
1909 and which counties had the 
highest average yields. In parallel 
columns is given the average length 
of growing season for each county or 
that part where most of the fruit was 
grown.' A glance at the chart giving 

1Comparison of 1909 yields with average 
climatic data for a series of years as in Table 
1 and following tables is not good statistical 
practice. But average yields by counties 
are not available and the climatic data for 
1909 alone would not be as valuable as the 
normal for the purposes of this article. Im- 
portant variations from the normal are noted, 
however, and the writer believes that due 


allowances for such have been made in all 
statements. 
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TABLE I. APPLE PRODUCTION IN NEW YORK 
AND LENGTH OF GROWING SEASON. 


Average length 
of growing 
season where 
grown, in days 
165-175 
160-170 
160-175 
160-165 
150-170 
160-170 
160 170 
145-155 
160-170 


Counties with Number of trees 
most apple in nearest 
trees, 1909 thousand 


812 
804 
793 
55° 
473 
369 
393 
301 
298 


Wayne 
Niagara 
Monroe 
Orleans 
Erie 
Ontario 
Dutchess 
Genesee 
Columbia 
Average length 
of growing 
season where 
grown, in days 
165-175 
160-165 
160-175 
160-170 
160-170 
170-180 
160-170 
160-170 
160-170 
length of growing season, shows that 
all these counties, excepting Genesee, 
are adjacent to large bodies of water 
and that all have growing seasons 


Counties with 
highest yields 
per tree, I909 


Average yield 
per treein 
bushels, 1909 

Wayne 
Orleans 
Monroe 
Columbia 
Niagara 
Ulster 
Dutchess 
Ontario 
Putnam 


ranging from 160 to 180 days, except- 


ing Erie and Genesee. These two 


aQ-r 
593 


County was 1.9 bushels per tree and 
of Erie 1.3. Evidently the length of 
the growing season isa very important 
factor in apple production. Nocounty 
with a season much shorter than 160 
days had a high average yield or many 
trees. 

The chart of April to August rain- 
fall shows that these counties included 
those of lightest as well as heaviest 
rainfall. But the best yields were se- 
cured with not over 18 inches of rain in 
the growing season, in Wayne, Orleans 
and Monroe counties. They were ap- 
proximately 40 per cent better than the 
yields in the Hudson Valley counties 
with 18 to over 20 inches of rain. Too 
much rain may interfere with pol- 
lination and encourage disease 
pests. 

An interesting fact is the marked 
effect of rainfall on orchard tillage 
practices. In Western New York with 
comparatively low rainfall clean culti- 
vation is practiced quite generally and 
experiments as well as experience have 
proved that it pays. But in the lower 
Hudson Valley orchard districts where 


ORCHARD TILLAGE IS IMPORTANT WHERE RAINFALL DURING THE GROWING SEASON IS: 
NORMALLY 16 INCHES OR LESS 


counties had somewhat shorter sea- 
sons, 150 to 170 and 145 to 155 days 
respectively. They were among the 
counties with the most trees, but were 
not among the counties witlt highest 
yields. The average yield of Genesee 


the rainfall for the growing sea- 
son averages from 18 to over 
20 inches a much larger propor- 
tion of the orchards are in sod. 
Higher priced hay is partly account- 
able for this but the principal reason 
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is that, usually there is sufficient 
moisture to make conservation by till- 
age less necessary. Geneva, New York, 
Bul. 375 describes a comparative test 
of clean tillage and the sod mulch sys- 
tem of Mr. Grant Hitchings conducted 
on Mr. Hitchings’ farm in south cen- 
tral Onondaga County. After 
thorough trial, the results were a 
slight difference in yield and consider- 
able difference in cost, both in favor of 
the sod mulch system—a striking con- 
trast to the usual results in Western 
New York. But Mr. Hitchings’ 
orchards receive from 20 to 30 and 
sometimes 50 per cent more rain than 
those in Western New York. 

The best apple yields came from the 
best soils of the State, the Ontario 
and’ Dunkirk series in the lake coun- 
ties, but the high yields were probably 
due as much to the very favorable cli- 
mate as to the soil. The lower yields 
in the Hudson Valley counties were 
due partly to poorer soils. 

The present day yields and the ac- 
cumulated experiences of our fore- 
fathers as evidenced by present loca- 
tion of our apple industry indicate 
very clearly that the best locations in 
this State for apple production are 
where the growing season is at least 
160 days long, where the rainfall is 
from 14 to 18 inches during the grow- 
ing season and where the soil is deep 
and fairly strong. The extensive 
planting of orchards in such locationsis 
also evidence that apples have paid 
better there than other crops which 
compete with them for labor and land. 
The marketing costs from New York 
apple sections are probably as low as, or 
lower than from any other important 
apple section of the United States. All 
these facts explain why apples occupy 
a prominent place in the types of farm- 
ing of these regions. 

But in other sections of the state 
where the climate is different apples 
are less important and must be so be- 
cause of lower yields, higher costs of 
production and competition with other 
crops better suited to the climate. To 
try to stimulate apple production in 
sections not climatically adapted to 
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the crop is a serious mistake. Cort- 
land County, for instance, with a 
growing season of only 130 to 140 
days and heavy rainfall can never 
hope to make as much money from 
apples as Orleans County, or even as 
much from apples as from potatoes 
and cabbage to which its climate is 
well adapted. These remarks apply 
to whole communities. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that certain farms 
here and there, by some twist of 
natural forces (or the imagination) 
will be blessed with an apple climate. 
But too often, out-of-type farms, like 
apple farms out of the apple regions, 
are pointed out as examples of what 
the community should take up. In 
most cases those same farms would 
make more money if devoted to crops 
better suited to the local conditions 
and handled with the same intelli- 
gence and interest. 

Potatoes are grown all over the State 
but the yields per acre vary widely, 
the highest county average for 1909 


being almost three times greater than 


the lowest. ‘Table 2 shows the coun- 
ties with highest average yield in 1909 
and the climate of each. 


TABLE 2. YIELD OF POTATOES AND 
CLIMATE IN NEW YORK. 

Counties with highest 
average yield in 1909. 

Franklin 

St. Lawrence 

Clinton 

Lewis 

Queens 

Cortland 

Wyoming 

Jefferson 

Suffolk 


Yield per acre, 
1909, in bushels. 
197 
162 
153 
153 
152 
151 
150 
148 
143 
Rainfall April to 
Aug. inclusive,in 
inches. 
Normal 
17 
15 
14 
16 
19 
20 
16 
16 
18 


Average length of 
growing season 
where potatoes are 
grown, 

130-150 
130-150 
130-150 
120-140 
170-190 
130-140 
130-140 
130-150 
170-200 


1909 
16 
16 
14 
15 
20 
15 
15 
16 
18 


Franklin 

St. Lawrence 
Clinton 
Lewis 
Queens 
Cortland 
Wyoming 
Jefferson 
Suffolk 


1 New York County omitted because of 
very small acreage. 


The highest average yield, Franklin 
County, was produced mainly in a sec- 
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tion that has a cool growing season, 
normally 130 to 150 days in length and 
an average rainfall of about 17 inches 
(16 inches in 1909) in the season. 
Evidently such climate is best for 
potatoes in this State because shorter 
or longer seasons or less rain resulted 
in lower yields. Lewis, Cortland and 
Wyoming counties, forexample, had 
about as much rain as Franklin but 
because of a shorter season had con- 
siderably lower average yields. The 
potato districts of Franklin, St. Law- 
rence and Clinton counties have about 
the same soil and growing season, but 


the rainfall is different. Clinton 
County usually has 2 to 3 inches less 
rain than the others and usually hasa 
lower yield, as in 1909. 

Queens and Suffolk are the only 
counties with a growing season over 
150 days that had high yields. A long 
season in this State means a hot sum- 
mer which is unfavorable for potatoes. 
The too long season was compensated 
in each case by good rainfall, 20 and 18 
inches in 1909, and by heavy applica- 
tions of fertilizer. These two coun- 
ties are located right at the New York 
markets and consequently receive bet- 
ter prices than the upstate counties. 
Higher prices and good rainfall justify 
the heavy fertilizing which resulted in 
high yieldsin spite of a season too hot 
for best results. 

Potatoes are much more sensitive to 
climate than to soils. The heaviest 
soils are not favorable but otherwise 


texture and chemical analysis seem to 
make little difference in the yield. 
The sections in this State that offer 
the most favorable climate and have 
very good yields, in many cases have 
soils of very low fertility. 

Potato spraying and fertilizing prac- 
tices show very close relationship to 
climate and prices, in fact closer than 
do the usual recommendations. The 
usual application of fertilizer to pota- 
toes on Long Island is rooo to 2000 
pounds per acre; in Franklin County 
300 to 600 pounds ; in Monroe County 
200 to 300 pounds. What are the 


POTATOES ON 

LONG ISLAND 

Proximity to 
markets makes 
potatoes import- 
ant there altho 
the climate is 
not the most 
favorable. High 
prices and 
plenty of rain 
make heavy fer- 
tilizing profit- 
able. Bordeaux 
spraying is more 
important there 
than in cooler 
climates. 


reasons for the differences? Isit just 
‘‘habit’’? Are the farmers wrong in 
two of these sections? Or do the fol- 
lowing facts explain the enigma? 
Long Island has heavy rainfall, high- 
est prices for potatoes and soil poorest 
in plant foods but nearly ideal in text- 
ure for this crop. Franklin County 
has medium rainfall, much lower 
prices for potatoes and soils of medium 
fertility. Monroe County has light 
rainfall, prices of potatoes about the 
same as Franklin and most fertile soils. 
Apparently these facts do explain. On 
Long Island fertility is the limiting 
factor, There is enough rain to make 
available the heavy applications of fer- 
tilizer and potato prices are high 
enough to pay for them. Monroe 
County and the counties west lack 
rain for best potato yields and fertiliz- 
ers can not help much. Franklin 
County can use more fertilizers than 
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Monroe to advantage because of a 
better climate but the price of pota- 
toes is not high enough there to justify 
as heavy applications as made on Long 
Island. 

Spraying potatoes with bordeaux 
mixture is a very common prac- 
tice in Long Island potato sections. A 
comparatively hot season with plenty 
of rain favors blight. And after put- 
ting on that 1000 to 2000 pounds of 
high grade fertilizer Mr. Grower is 
likely to do all he can to get his 
money back, so he sprays. In the 
potato districts of Franklin and adjac- 
cent counties very little bordeaux 
mixture is used. Where the vines are 
so green and vigorous at digging time 
that it is impracticable to use a ma- 
chine, there is certain to be not much 
loss from blight. This is usually the 
condition in the best of those potato 
sections. Cool seasons and excellent 


air drainage on the St. Lawrence and 
Champlain slopes afford protection. 
In the western part of the State some 
spray and others do not, depending 
on how important the crop is to them 


—how much money and labor have 
been invested. Spraying with bor- 
deaux there is like insurance—a good 
thing when there is a possibility of 
losing quite a little. 

Level and hill culture of potatoes, 
and varieties will show equally close 
relationship to soil and climatic condi- 
tions to those who are observing. 

But these counties with the most 
favorable potato climate and high 
yields do not .grow the bulk of the 
New York crop. Other factors besides 
climate are concerned. It happens 
that a good potato climate is also a 
good hay climate, and hay is probably 
the most profitable New York crop for 
the labor concerned when grown on 
the moderate priced land in the up- 
state counties. On the _ higher 
priced Long Island land, potatoes have 
to compete with all kinds of truck 
crops. Consequently potatoes do not 
have a monopoly of the land or the 
labor in these sections and even if they 
did, the area would not be sufficient 
to supply the demand. 

Table 3 lists the counties that had 
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the largest acreage of potatoes in 1909. 
Size of county, of course, influences 
this selection to a certain extent but 
not enough to mislead us in seeking 
the real explanations. The first clue 
TABLE 3. NEW YORK COUNTIES WITH THE 
LARGEST ACREAGE OF POTATOES IN 1909 


Acres of pota- 
toes in near- 
est thousand 


Yield per acre, 
1g09, in 
bushels 


Steuben 31 107 
Erie 24 128 
Monroe 20 138 
Suffolk 15 143 
Ontario 15 111 
Onondaga 14 121 
Allegany 13 122 
Livingston II 129 
Washington 10 132 
Rensselaer 10 114 


Average length Rainfall Apr. to 
of growing Aug, incl in 
season inches 1909 Normal 


130-160 17 14 
130-170 16 16 
160-175 15 15 
170-200 1s 18 
160-170 16 13 
140-165 18 14 
120-140 20 15 
140-160 16 13 
140-150 17 15 
140-150 17 15 
is the fact that all the big cities of the 
State are in or near certain of the 
counties listed. It looks as if prox- 
imity to the cities were a strong induce- 
ment and it undoubtedly is. The 
weight, and hence the cost of trans- 
porting potatoes is higher in propor- 
tion to their value, than that of most 
farm products. The saving of this 
cost is often enough to warrant grow- 
ing potatoes near market in competi- 
tion with better producing sections 
farther away. And soit is that Suf- 
folk and Monroe counties, influenced 
by the New York and Rochester mar- 
kets, are important potato producers 
although not favored climatically. 
Erie, Onondaga and Rensselaer coun- 
ties influenced by the Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse and Albany and Troy markets 
respectively, and with climates not 
entirely unfavorable to the crop, are 
likewise important. 

All the other counties in Table 3 
have fairly good climates for potatoes. 
Steuben might have been in the high 
yield class in 1909 if the rainfall had 
been normal. 


Couuty 


Large cities in 
or nearby 
the county 


Buffalo 
Rochester 
New York, etc. 


Syracuse 


Troy, Albany 





PROPAGATION OF NURSERY STOCK 


In Steuben, Allegany,and Washing- 
ton counties another factor supple- 
ments the climate. It is lack of com- 
petition. The seasons are too short 
for apples, beans and corn; the sea- 
sons are too short and the soil not 
right for hops; it is the same with 
tobacco except for small areas in 
Steuben ; and markets for truck crops 
are lacking. These crops are the 
chief competitors of potatoes. 

In Ontario and Livingston counties 
potatoes have to compete with corn 
and beans and with apples to a certain 
extent. Parts of these counties have 
especially good potato soils—the light- 
er types of the Dunkirk and Ontario 
series. On these, potatoes have an 
advantage over their competitors. In 
both counties, however, the crop is 
less important than one of its com- 
petitors, corn in Ontario and beans in 
Livingston. 

Competition between potatoes and 
apples for labor at harvesting time is 
very keen. The heaviest part of the 
work on both crops comes at harvest ; 
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and in New York both are harvested 
about the same time. Different cli- 
matic requirements keep the two 
crops well apart but when other factors 
bring them together as in Monroe 
County, the general practice isto grow 
potatoes on one farm and apples on an- 
other. Large areas of both crops are 
seldom found on the same farms. The 
labor congestion is likely to result in 
excessive labor costs or loss of part 
of the crop. 

The combined effect of all the fac- 
tors has been to make the potato crop 
an important feature of the types of 
farming, first, in sections where the 
climate is favorable; and second, in 
sections with less favorable climates 
where either nearness to market is an 
inducement or lack of competing crops 
gives potatoes first place in its class. 
To a limited extent potatoes are con- 
spicuous also on especially good pota- 
to soil even though climate is not the 
best and competition is keen with 
crops better suited to the climate. 

70 be continued. 


SOME FACTORS IN THE PROPAGATION 
OF NURSERY STOCK 


Samuel Fraser 


E have been propagating nursery 
stock in a commercial way for 
some years and have attempted 

in a small way to try to find out some 
of the causes of variation. Much has 
been said at various times as to the 
value of propagating from trees of 
good performance. On the face of 
it, it looks a plausible theory. We 
have horses, cattle, and sugar beets 
propagated on performance records 
and even timothy at the present time. 
Why not fruit trees? Why not take 
our buds for the propagation of our 
nursery stock from a strong, healthy, 
vigorous, productive tree, rather than 
from some unknown source in the 
nursery row or from some other place. 
To the average mortal it seems as 
though it would be better to bud from 
a tree which is vigorous, hedlthy, and 


long lived rather than from a poor 
specimen, and as arule the nursery- 
man has always been trying to propa- 
gate from the strong-growing, vigor- 
ous individual because he could usually 
cut a much stronger bud. There is 
no one who recognizes the importance 
of astrong bud more than the man 
who is budding, and a careful budder 
of nursery stock will sometimes throw 
away 50 per cent of buds on his bud 
stick because they do not appeal to 
him as desirable. How much of this 
is founded on truth and how much 
notion I am not prepared to say. 
Some men seem to be much more im- 
pressed with the character and size 
of the bud than others, and some 
nurserymen contend that the differ- 
ence between a good stand and a poor 
stand depends upon the number of 
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buds which the budder rejected and 
how he handled those he cut. 
Whether the details embraced in bud- 
ding influence only the stand and the 
growth made in the nursery or 
whether its influence is transmitted 
through life is not known. Whether 
a bud taken from part of the stick 
makes a big tree or whether a bud 
taken from another end of the stick 
makes a small tree is unrecorded, 
some believe it does, but there is one 
interesting fact which must be remem- 
bered and that is we may propagate a 
Baldwin or a McIntosh on three dif- 
ferent types of stock, say the Para- 
dise, Doucin and the French Crab. 
The one is a small dwarf tree, the 
other one is medium size and the other 
will develop into quite a large sized 
tree. There is a wonderful difference 
in the size which these three individ- 
ual trees may attain, but there does 
not seem to be any marked difference, 
we may say none at all in the fruit 
borne bythem. A few have contended 


that the dwarf trees would come into 
bearing somewhat earlier. This might 


be granted and it may be so for in 
some cases they do, but there is no 
marked difference in the fruit itself. 
We have no variation occurring to a 
marked degree. Neither have we in 
cherries any difference in the fruit of 
a variety when grown on Mahaleb 
and Mazzard roots or even in pears 
on pear and quince roots, at least I 
do not know of any 

Probably all are familiar with the 
work of Dr. Shamel in California 
where he found that among lemons, 
oranges and grape fruit, especially in 
the Navel Orange which is a relatively 
recent introductionin California, there 
are at least seven variant types. These 
types represent all shades of profitable- 
ness to the orchardist. One type is 
practically worthless, another type is 
extremely valuable and there are trees 
of different degrees of value between ; 
also it is his idea that individual dif- 
ferences of the fruit are perpetuated, 
and that buds taken from the unpro- 
ductive tree will reproduce unproduc- 
tive, strong-growing, but worthless 
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trees far as profit is concerned. Also 
when these unprofitable trees are cut 
back and the branches are top worked 
to the profitable tree, the story is en- 
tirely different, the tree becomes profit- 
able. This adds a certain amount of 
zest to our investigation as to whether 
this is true of oranges, lemons and 
grape fruit only. Dr. Shamel believes 
that he has isolated three or four dis- 
tinct variable types in Elberta peach 
while working on this problem in New 
England and that these different 
peaches could be reproduced in exactly 
the same way the oranges are being 
reproduced in California. If itis true 
of oranges and other things why is it 
not true of apples, pears, peaches, in 
fact, allour fruits? We have currant 
bushes which have borne 20 and 21 
pounds of fruit in a year at five years 
of age. Would these be more desir- 
able to propagate from than a currant 
bush which bore 8 pounds or 10 
pounds? In other words, would you 
rather have bushes propagated from 
bushes which are heavy producers or 
from poor producers, knowing that 
the ability to reproduce may have been 
due in part to the relative positions of 
the plants? But when we come to 
bushes and plants in which the rela- 
tive positions do not seem to be the 
controlling factor it then becomes the 
part of research to see whether these 
individuals will perpetuate themselves 
and this is the most important part of 
the work. The difficulty surrounding 
it is that it is a very slow proposition. 
There is nothing to be secured under 
twenty years, especially in the case of 
apples. It will take a term of years 
after the trees come into bearing to 
determine whether they are going to 
reproduce their parent. It will also 
take a term of years to show what the 
parent is capable of doing. Realizing 
that no harm would be done by work- 
ing from individual trees and that the 
purchasers of the trees would suffer no 
loss by having individuals propagated 
from individuals of merit, so far as 
they appear, we have felt it might 
be worth while to undertake to find 
out something about the problem. The 
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work has been of interest and the re- 
sults suggestive, although we have not 
yet secured enough evidence in regard 
to the ability to transmit productive 
power to draw deductions. We have 
found that certain trees would not re- 
produce a sufficient quantity of first 
class individuals to warrant their being 
continued in the nursery. In other 
words, some trees do not seem to be 
able to produce as strong growers as 
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grow 40 per cent in the block three” 
quarters inch while another tree can 
produce only 20 per cent of three- 
quarters inch we are forced to grow 
the one which will give us the larger 
proportion. This difference seems to 
be transmitted through three succes- 
sive generations even when reproduced 
through nursery stock; that is, in 


order to see whether it would be main- 
tained for three successive generations, 


ONE OF OUR HEAVY PRODUCING R. I. GREENING TREES WHICH PRODUCED I4 BARRELS AND 
BORE FOR SEVEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS VARYING FROM 4 TO I4 BARRELS PER YEAR 


others. It may be all the difference 
between 20 and 4o per cent of trees 4 
feet and upward in height in the first 
year, or 100% variation. This con- 
tinued is a very important item to us 
because at the present time the pur- 
chaser of trees wants wood and if we 
can give him six feet of wood ina one 
year old, he would much rather have 
the tree six feet tall than one which 
was three. In the same way the pur- 
chaser would much rather have a tree 
three-quarters inch thick when two 
years old than one five-eights inch, 
and if we find individuals which will 


we have taken our buds from the 
strongest individuals in the nursery 
row. For instance, we find that 3.21 
which is the number of a Spy tree in 
one particular orchard, even when re- 
produced through the nursery stock 
three times is giving a larger number 
of number one trees in 19:4 than any 
other and holds the same position in 
regard to two other trees that it did 
in 1910. The same way, our best 
growing McIntosh in 1gro is still our 
leader in 1914; it willreproduce more 
strong-growing trees than any other 
treenumber. One Bosc tree of which 
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we secured a limited number of buds 
has proven to be a much stronger 
grower than two other Bosc trees. All 
three of these trees which constitute 
our foundation stock produce high 
quality fruit and it was of interest to 
us to determine which of these would 
give us the finest and strongest trees, 
since both individuals seemed alike in 
tegard to the fruit itself. One of 


‘them is so much stronger grower than 
the other that for commercial purposes 
itis the only one to grow. 


For in- 
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In propagating Bartlett Pear our 
maiu effort has been to secure the 
buds from strong- growing individuals 
which have no appearance of red 
wood. Red wood is one of the serious 
factors and we are not sure as yet 
whether the propagation from in- 
dividuals which appear to be free 
from it will be the controlling factor 
or not. 

Of course, in our work we are bud- 
ding seedlings, which in themselves 
are probably representative of all 
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Row —A—A very uniform row of Wealthy, shown as whips. 


every tree was }} and No. I. 


stance, out of one row of 500 trees, 80 
were eleven-sixteenths inch in the one 
case, whereas out of 1500 trees from 
the other source we could find but fif- 
teen of this grade, and this variation 
in strength of growth is maintained in 
the second size, namely the five-eights 
inch ; these being the grades which 
we make. In Rhode Island Greening 
we are propagating from ten individu- 
als, in Baldwin, 14; in McIntosh, 5 
and soon. In Oldenburg we found 
that three trees which are in the 
orchard of Collamer Bros. at Hilton, 
which were top-worked by their 
father, gave us stronger growing indi- 
viduals in the nursery than the buds 
secured from two other sources, and 
they were so much stronger that we 
have practically no others at the pres- 
ent time. 


The following year nearly 


shades of difference so far as growth 
is concerned. Among apples and 
pears some are spiny and some are 
smooth ; some have large root systems 
and some have small, but we grade 
all of the strong-growing seedlings 
together and plant them out. Some 
may make a good union with the 
variety and others may make a weak 
union, and it might be that the 
weaker union produced the weaker- 
growing tree, whereas the relative 
merits of the buds put on the stock 
were the same. The more we look 
into the question the more complicated 
it becomes, and at the present time to 
state that any given factor is the 
cause of differences would be, practi- 
cally speaking, preposterous. But in 
the nursery where we work with 
thousands of trees there is a strong 
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possibility that the different variants 
are distributed somewhat uniformly, 
and that, if sufficient numbers be 
used, these differences in the roots 
may be overcome so that the results 
may be comparable. 

At present our aim is to see if we 
can get rid of the differences in vigor 
by propagating from the strongest 
growers in the row. In other words, 
in the Bosc trees we have cut buds 
from the strongest trees in the nursery 
row for three generations and this 
year have budded 6000 trees from 
each source and in addition have in- 
jected a new supply from some strong 
growing bearing trees as_ checks. 
The plants are three rows wide and 
comparable. If we can repeat the 
performance under these conditions 
we shall feel that there is something 
in it. We are reproducing our apples 
inthe same way. For business it 
does not pay to propagate from heavily 
bearing trees because we cannot make 
as large growing trees in the nursery 
from such buds as one can secure by 
working from nursery stock. For 
instance, a man would go into bank- 
ruptcy at the present timeif he should 
undertake to propagate peaches and 
apples entirely from bearing stock un- 
less young strong growing bearing 
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trees not heavily laden be available. 
If one uses buds from mature bearing 
trees the results will likely be 30 per 
cent off in size and this is sufficient 
to handicap the business seriously. 
The only thing to do is to grow a 
block which we can save for propagat- 
ing purposes and then from time to 
time go back to the fountain head. 
If these are young, that is, anything 
up to ten or fifteen years old in apples 
it is probably just as good to take 
wood from such as from nursery 
stock, but this is not true of peaches. 
In peaches, a bearing tree of five will 
not give one nearly the wood or the 
vigorous growth that could be secured 
froma young tree in the nursery 
row. At the present time all our 
nursery stock is on the wood basis, 
whether the trees are propagated from 
bearing trees or not is not a factor. 
The size of tree sold is the important 
consideration to the orchardist buying 
nursery stock and in this respect the 
nurseryman tries to do his part and 
give us as much wood as possible for 
the money. We aim to propagate 
from vigorous bearing profitable trees 
in the orchard which will give us a 
large percentage of No. 1 trees in the 
nursery row. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF FRUIT-GROW- 
ING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


C. S. Wilson, ’o4 


Professor of Pomology, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


HE work in fruit-growing that is 

presented in the high schools of 

New York State is a subject that 

is just receiving careful consideration. 

This work will develop rapidly in the 

future, and it is important that the 

teachers understand more clearly what 

topics should be presented and what 

points under each topic should be 
emphasized. 

A careful study of many high 
school courses in fruit-growing in 
different states impresses one with the 
fact that the work is too broad and 
comprehensive to be thorough. Gen- 


- 


erally the topics outlined cover the 
entire field of fruit-growing, and often 
it is recommended that the work be 
given inoneterm. ‘These same topics 
given in the outlines require two 
years’ work in college. Naturally, 
the results are unsatisfactory. In- 
stead of fixing a few facts clearly and 
lastingly on the mind of the student, 
a dim impression of many facts, gen- 
erally much confused, is the result. 
The teacher has failed not only to 
convey accurate information, but also 
to train the student’s mind. 

It is not surprising that these con- 
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ditions exist. Many of the educators 
who prepare these outlines, and many 
of the teachers who do the instruct- 
ing, are graduates of agricultural col- 
leges. Their training in fruit-grow- 
ing is based on college courses, and it 
is natural, therefore, that they should 
copy somewhat from these courses. 
Such imitation is all right, provided 
the subject matter is reorganized to 
meet the needs of the high school stu- 
dent. Generally, however, too little 
attention is given to careful reorgani- 
zation and adaptation. A few points 
are emphasized here in thisconnection. 

1. The high school work should 
confine itself to verified facts that are 
beyond all doubt, or to accepted prac- 
tices, in cases where insufficient ex- 
perimental data have accumulated to 
establish facts. In such cases, dis- 
cussion of the theory underlying these 
topics may lead to several different con- 
clusions. Such discussion isa part of 


college training, but it should generally 
be omitted in high school work. A 
good illustration of this point is found 
in the question of fertilizers for fruits. 
Considerable experimental work has 


been done, but results do not seem to 
coincide, and in some cases appear to 
contradict. The high school work in 
fertilizers, therefore, should be a state- 
ment of the practices accepted by the 
progressive growers and should go no 
further. 

2. Topics selected for study in high 
school should direct the attention and 
interest of the student to things that 
are, and can be, done on the farm, 
that is, they should relate the student 
to farm life. The work should be 
planned so that the topics may be 
taken up in season as much as _possi- 
ble. Outdoor studies should be made 
in connection with the classroom ex- 
ercises. To illustrate, the study of 
fruit buds should be planned for the 
spring so that the students, after re- 
ceiving their preliminary instruction, 
may be taken out to the orchard and 
shown fruits in blossom. Attention 
should be called to the fact that the 
fruit bud of the peach produces a blos- 
som only, and that this bud always ap- 
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pears on wood of the previous season’s 
growth. Similarly, attention should 
be called to the fruit bud of the apple, 
which produces not only several 
flowers but also leaves and is located 
on lateral fruit spurs. An examina- 
tion of the topics given under the 
main head pruning, asoutlined below, 
shows that the topics recommended 
for use in the high schools are related 
directly to the work on the farm. Of 
course this direct relation is not al- 
ways possible, but it should be em- 
phasized more often than it is. 

3. Strictly college work should be 
omitted in high school courses. It is 
true that no definite line can be drawn 
separating high school and college 
work, but a much more definite dis- 
tinction can be made than is made at 
present. To illustrate this point as 
wellas the two points mentioned above, 
an outline of one of the subjects dealt 
with in fruit-growing is submitted 
herewith. This subject is considered 
as a whole, and is divided into the 
different topics that would be pre- 
sented in college. The topics that 
are Suitable for use in high school are 
italicized. 


PRUNING 


Definition 
Statement of purpose 
Preliminary studies 
1. Buds 
(a) Kinds 
(b) Morphology of 
(c) Factors influencing forma- 
tion, differentation, and development 
(d) Distribution of fruit and 
leaf buds on wood of different ages (all 


fruits) 


(e) Markings( spur and branch ) 
(f) Frutt spurs 
Physiological principles fundament- 
al to pruning 
Experimental work and considera- 
tion of results 
Root pruning 
Experimental work and statement of 
practices 
Time to prune 


1. Summer : 
2. Winter: Effects 
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Head formation 

1. Height of head 

2. Open or closed center 

3. Pruning of fillers 
Cuts 

1. Small branches 

2. Large branches 

3. Dressings 

4. Healing 
Statements of practices : 

1. Apple 

(a) Young tree (b)Mature tree 
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2. Pear, quince, peach, cherry, 
plum, apricot (same as for apple) 
3. Grape 
(a) Methods 
(b) Young vine 
(c) Mature vine 
4. Raspberries 
(a) Life cycle of canes 
(b) Statements of practices 
5. Blackberry, current, 


goose- 
berry (same as for raspberries. ) 


ADVERTISING THE APPLE 
By D. S. Hatch,’ 15 


EpItoR’s NoTE—This speech was awarded first prize at the annual speaking contest of 
the New York State Fruit Growers’ Association. 


S just a boy back therein the 
Upper Hudson Valley, at the 
time when I first began to take 

a business-like interest in the home 
farm, I remember, as one of the very 
few things that worried me then, this 
—that sometimes in the fall, when the 
trees in the orchards hung full of 


beautiful, ripe, red and yellow apples, 
my father would say, ‘‘ The prices are 
so low this year, those apples are not 


worth picking.’’ I have just been 
home for a vacation. The bins and 
barrels in that same old cellar are full 
of large first class apples ; and if sold 
at all they must go at the ridiculous 
price of about sixteen cents a bushel. 

According to the definition of our 
leading economists whenever the de- 
mand for a commodity is not great 
enough to sell it above cost there is 
over-production, The two reasons for 
this condition in the apple world are, 
first, the enormous acreage of young 
trees coming into bearing, and second, 
the fact that the people are not eating 
apples as they formerly did ; while at 
the same time oranges, bananas and 
grapefruit have, through the aggres- 
sive, organized advertising methods of 
their producers, have by leaps and 
bounds, captured the appetite of the 
consumer. Many of you remember 
when oranges were given as Christmas 
presents, so rare were.they. Over one 


hundred thousand more carloads of 
oranges were used in this country last 
year than twenty years ago. Bananas 
and grapefruit have made like gains at 
the expense of the apple. I have no de- 
sire to exaggerate the dangers of over- 
production, there is no need for it. 
Even the more optimistic of you apple 
men who believe there will always be 
sale for all the apples, even you, agree 
that in years of a big crop the prices 
are likely to be discouragingly low ; 
agree that there will be, in that sense, 
over-production. 

All men agree likewise to my second 
point—that the remedy for these con- 
ditions lies in increased consumption. 
And the hopeful thing about it is, 
consumption can be increased—in- 
creased, just as the consumption of 
oranges, bananas and grapefruit has 
been increased, through organized 
publicity methods, just as the use of 
any other commodity is increased 
through advertising. If advertising 
makes thousands of people dope them- 
selves with patent -medicines, will it 
not encourage them to eat more apples? 
If advertising sells chewing gum by 
the large box, and sets people’s jaws 
wagging all over the world, will it not 
sell apples? If advertising has made 
enormous mail-order firms, will it not 
remake apple supremacy? We are 
going to advertise the apple in the 
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daily and weekly press of the country 
just as grape juice and breakfast foods 
are advertised. At least ten persons 
drink grape juice to-day where one 
did before it was advertised. Where 
would breakfast foods be if they were 
not advertised? We are all familiar 
with the negro in his white cap, as he 
serves breakfast food. Shredded 
wheat is known from its advertisement 
and used in enormous quantities. Over 
in the countries of Europe, breakfast 
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an illustrated sign something like this: 
‘* At the close of a day’s work, a glass 
of refreshing beer,’’ and I thought 
how I would like to change that sign 
to read, ‘‘ At the close of a day’s work, 
a Tompkins County King.’’ 

That sign paid or it would not re- 
main there. Likewise are paying the 
beautifully illustrated car signs, 
which the Northwestern Fruit Ex- 
change and other concerns are using 
to advertise their apples. The cars 
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N. C. Rogers (Second) 
R. P. Sanford 


These five students competed at the annual meetin 
Growers’ Association for the fifty dollar prize which is offered by this association. 
speakers are now taking work in pomology, or have taken courses in the department. This 
is the fourth competition of this kind that has been held. 

The speeches, all of which pertained to fruit growing, were entirely original. 
of these students exemplifies the nature of the work carried on at the College, the idea 
being not only to impart information to students but also to enable them to present such 


information in an effective manner. 
First, $35 ; second, $15. 


foods are as yet little advertised, and 
practically unknown in use. But over 
there we see American brands of 
pickles advertised in the cars and 
public places, and the whole ‘57 
varieties ’’ are used in large quantities. 
Back in Ithaca, my last Saturday 
night there, riding up the Hill toward 
the University, in the street car I read 


Miss H. L. Clark 


E. D. Rogers 
D. S. Hatch (Winner) 


of the New York State Fruit 
All the 


The work 


The prize of fifty dollars was divided as follows: 
D. S. Hatch won first place with N. C. Rogers second. 


of the subways and elevated lines in 
New York City, displaying these 
signs, carry over two and one-half 
million people a day, a good sized 
audience! Likewise will pay all 
the other features of the nation- 
wide advertising campaign which 
our national apple advertising com- 
mittee is pushing national Apple 
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Day ; the printing and distributing of 
hundreds of thousands of those at- 
tractive little apple receipt booklets 
‘197 Ways to Cook the Apple, ’’ 
and the encouraging of every day use 
of the apple through attractive articles 
in the leading periodicals setting forth 
its value asa food. Back at Cornell, 
the women in the graduate school of 
the Home Economics Department are 
making a series of experiments in 
cooking the apple, with the hope of 
producing dishes so tempting to the 
eater, that it will be possible to 
persuade the hotels of the country to 
give the apple a prominent and 
regular place on their menus. Our 
advertising committee has enlisted 
twenty-two thousand dealers in the 
large centers to work for a smaller 
profit on each box and barrel of apples 
sold and a consequent greater number 
of sales. 

Have you seen that effective picture 
in two parts—on the one side an 
orchard with the ground under the 
trees covered with apples going to 
waste, and on the other side a row of 
their noses pressed 


city children, 
against the glass of a store window, 
looking longingly at baskets of apples 


marked with high prices within. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the children of 
this land would almost eat its apples 
if given a chance. Five times as 
many apples were sold in Chicago 
during the weeks of advertising and 
price cutting as any other week— 
even greater results here in Rochester. 
What has been accomplished in these 
cities can be accomplished in any 
city—in all cities. You see the 
possibility of increasing the consump- 
tion of apples. 

Shall it be done? The answer to 
that question hinges largely upon 
this second one: will the apple men, 
united, provide a fund to make it 
possible to continue this advertising 
propaganda? Many of you remem- 
ber, how in January, 1913, Mr. 
U. Grant Border, Secretary of 
the Apple Advertisers of America, 
at a meeting like this, here in 
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Rochester, addressed this Association, 
and as a means of providing an ad- 
vertising fund, presented the Stamp 
Plan. You remember how, at the 
close of his address Mr. Clark Allis, 
then President of this Association, 
warmly endorsed the Stamp Plan, 
saying he would be one of the first to 
place a stamp an every barrel and box 
of apples he shipped. The Stamp 
Plan was likewise endorsed by leading 
apple men in all parts of the country. 
Then, it is discouraging that Mr. 
Border has to write as he has just 
now to me, ‘‘ We were unsuccessful 
in launching the Stamp Plan for rais- 
ing funds, the principal reason being 
that without sufficient men and 
money to organize the whole country 
we could not accomplish this big 
work.’’ Then he gives just one ray of 
hopein these words: ‘‘ This, however, 
may come next year.’’ And right 
here is my big job this afternoon, our 
big job, an attempt to make this ray 
of hope become a glowing reality. 

You men of initiative, will you not 
get in touch with Secretary Border at 
once ; will you not organize each one of 
you in your section a local committee, 
which shall cooperate with the na- 
tional committee in putting apple 
revenue stamps on sale at your local 
banks, and aid in encouraging every 
shipper to voluntarily place a stamp 
on every barrel and box sold? Every 
man, thus, will support advertising in 
proportion to the amount of fruit he 
sells. This is the exact principle of 
the method which has enabled citrus 
fruits to put the apple in the shade. 
Listen to President Powell, of the 
California Citrus Fruit Exchange, as 
he says: ‘‘ Each member pays into 
the Exchange, for advertising, in 
proportion to the amount he sells.’’ 
Through these committees we will 
organize the. whole country, secure 
the necessary united support. The 
success of the Stamp Plan will make 
possible an advertising campaign of 
such magnitude as has hardly been 
equalled in this country. 
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And over-production will worry us 
no more. Weshall see the realization 
of the truth that no business can be 
expected to live and prosper without 
advertising ; that the apple business 
is too big, too important, too valuable, 
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to be allowed to drift about on the 
commercial sea. Having steadied its 


course by sound publicity methods, 
we will have ushered in a new era— 
an era of strong demand, large con- 
sumption, and encouraging price. 


THE CANNING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


By Claribel Nye 


Leader of Canning Clubs, New York State 


ANNING isa form of food pre- 
servation by which products in 
season are sterilized and sealed 

in air tight containers. From the 
earliest time food has been preserved. 
Primitive woman hung strips of meat 
in the suntodry. She had never heard 
of bacteria or the processes of putre- 
faction or fermentation, but ex- 
perience taught her that by drying 
the meat it was possible to keep it 
for many months to use when the 
hunter might not be successful in 
securing a fresh supply. 

Today we know many other 
methods of food preservation—the 
use of salt, smoke, sugar, oil, steriliza- 
tion and consequent protection from 
organisms of the air. Each of these 
methods is now in use, but the method 
used in the home and the one which 
is being developed rapidly as a com- 
mercial project is the preservation of 
food by canning. Many housekeepers 
take great pride in having the shelves 
filled with products canned in glass 
for the winter’s use. Fruits and 
vegetables are canned in tin in canning 
factories. In 1907 the output of 
canned peas alone was valued at 
$14,659,000. 

It is well for the health of our 
people that the dietary include a 
generous supply of fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh in season and for use 
canned during the winter and spring 
months. What is their value in the 
dietary ? 

1. Fruits and vegetables supply 
bulk or ballast to the dietary. 

2. Fruits and vegetables add variety 


and flavor to the dietary, factors too 
often overlooked but very important 
in stimulating digestion. 

3. Fruits and vegetables aid in 
maintaining the neutrality of the 
blood thus helping to prevent such 
disorders as rheumatism and acidosis. 

4. Fruits and vegetables supply 
mineral matter necessary for the build- 
ing of tissues and bones. 

5. Fruits and vegetables are 
nature’s natural body regulators and 
aid in keeping the digestion in good 
working order. The condition of 
constipation may be relieved often by 
a dietary which includes a generous 
amount of fruits and vegetables. 

There are certain principles under- 
lying all canning and preserving. If 
these are understood the process be- 
comes simple and failure can only be 
due to poor rubbers, imperfect jars or 
insufficient _ sterilization. Fruits, 
most housekeepers agree, are easily 
canned. Vegetables with the ex- 
ception of tomatoes are supposed 
to be practicably impossible to can 
successfully. However, it is possible to 
can all vegetables as well as all fruits. 
Spoilage is due to the action upon 
the product of some living organism. 
That organism may be too small to 
see without the aid of a microscope, 
nevertheless no canned peaches ever 
fermented, no jelly ever was found to 
have mold on its surface, no can of 
peas ever putrefied that living 
organisms —yeasts, molds or bacteria 
—were not responsible for the change. 
These organisms are very important 
in producing many desirable changes 


ee dake 
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infood. It is a yeast which is used in 
bread-making ; mold gives flavor to 
certain cheeses, buttermilk tablets are 
cultures of bacteria. Although these 
organisms are very useful in many 
processes, they are the cause of 
trouble and failure in canning. There- 
fore all foods to be successfully freed 
from these organisms should be thor- 
oughly sterilized. 

Primitive woman was able to keep 
meat by drying it because organisms 
do not grow without the presence of 
moisture. Salt, concentrated sugar 
solution, or oil also do not form the 
proper medium for their growth. 
Thus food may be preserved by the 
use of these materials. Other con- 
ditions unfavorable to the growth of 
yeasts, molds and bacteria are ex- 
tremes of temperature. Thus eggs 
are preserved in cold storage and 
fruits and vegetables are sterilized or 
boiled in canning. If after steriliza- 
tion the material is completely sealed 
to prevent the entrance of air which 
may contain living organisms, all 


fruits and vegetables may be kept for 
months or years without ‘‘ spoiling.’’ 
Vegetables present a more difficult 


problem in canning than _ acid 
fruits. Certain bacteria assume not 
only a vegetative or active stage in 
which condition they are easily de- 
stroyed by the boiling temperatures 
of water, but under unfavorable con- 
ditions they may assume a resting or 
spore stage. The spores are able to 
resist the boiling temperature of 
water for a limited time. Thus vege- 
tables on which are found very resist- 
ant spore-forming organisms, have 
‘“ spoiled ’? when canned by the direc- 
tions used in canning fruits. 

There are two methods used in 
canning fruits and vegetables. They 
are known as the open kettle method 
and the cold pack method. The open 
kettle method is the old way of cook- 
ing fruits or vegetables in a kettle 
and pouring them into the cans which 
are then sealed. The more modern 
method, also used commercially, con- 


> 
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sists in packing the products in 
sterilized cans and filling the cans 
with water or sirup. The cans are 
then placed in a wash boiler or canner 
surrounded with water and boiled or 
sterilized. By the latter method pro- 
ducts retain their form, color and 
flavor better than is possible when 
the open kettle process is used. It is 
also suggested that in the cold pack 
method directions for blanching be 
followed (See Bulletin No. 69 Can- 
ning Clubs in New York State, Read- 
ing Course for the Farm Home, New 
York State College of Agriculture). 
Fruits are generally canned in a 
sirup. In determining the density of 
sirup to be used with fruits the personal 
equation may be the determining 
factor.* There is no doubt that fruits 
canned in a light sirup retain natural 
fruit flavors much better than fruits 
which are canned in heavy sirup. 
From a dietetic standpoint lighter 
sirups are to be preferred. Con- 
centrated sugar solutions are irritat- 
ing to the digestive tract and if eaten 
in large quantities may flood the 
system and be detrimential to health. 
However, canned fruits are eaten with 
other food and even if they are very 
rich with sugar they should not injure 
the normal healthy individual. 
Economically fruits and vegetables 
in New York State should be canned. 
Every vear, from various causes large 
quantities are wasted which might 
be canned for home use or sold to rail- 
roads, hotels, boarding houses, 
groceries or to private trade. There 
is a market for fruits and vegetables 
canned in glassand the ambitious boy 
or girl, man or woman on the farm, 
if there is available time, has an op- 
portunity to develop a_ profitable 
home’industry from products which 
in many parts of the state are a total 
loss. ‘To be successful boys and girls 
not only must understand canning, 
but they must have initiative,ambition 
and business ability. With these 
characteristics there should be an op- 
portunity for profitable home canning. 
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Farmers’ Week is the one week of the year when the 
Farmers’ Week farmers of New York State have a real opportunity to 
come into close contact with ‘heir College of Agriculture. 
Speaking for the students, the COUNTRYMAN is delighted to welcome our 
visitors. We are glad for many reasons to have you come. You will have 
the chance of seeing for yourself that the appropriations your representa- 
tives are making for the growth and support of this institution, are really 
worth while. By attending the lectures, conferences, laboratory practices, 
and demonstrations, you will get just a small touch of what your sons and 
daughters are obtaining here, not to speak of the benefits you, yourself, will 
receive. The privilege of meeting and talking with the members of the 
faculty of the college and so many other farmers who are interested in the 
same things you are, and who have similar problems to face will be invaluable 
to you. 
During the week the faculty, students and equipment of the college are 
entirely at your service. Do not hestitate to make the best use of them. 


In these days when technical schools are attended by 
The Value of multitudes of students, much emphasis has been given to 
Fundamental the practical side of vocational training ; the importance 
Training and value of a training in fundamental principles ap- 
parently has been placed in the background. No doubt 
this is the result of the inherent desire of mankind to get the largest possible 
returns from the least possible effort and delay. Taking the average under- 
graduate at Cornell the tendency is shown by the desire to eliminate those 
courses giving non-practical work and to take those which show how to make 
ten dollars profit from a product which gave only five before. 
Professor Browne of the Department of Chemistry fittingly pointed out the 
value of fundamental training in an address before.those attending the Agri- 
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cultural banquet last December. It is absolutely essential and almost im- 
perative, as Professor Browne points out, that a student should have a train- 
ing in the basic sciences before he can comprehend the complex mechanism 
on which the more advanced subjects depend. To illustrate he cited how a 
knowledge of chemistry was necessary before botany, soil technology, or 
dairy could be properly understood. 

The mastering of fundamental courses does not give direct money results, 
and, moreover, they are said to be easily forgotten. But the person who has 
been trained in fundamental work can not totally forget, because the principles 
thereafter are self-evident. It behooves every Cornell undergraduate to see 
that he has a thorough training in the fundamental courses of the University ; 
then with this knowledge as a firm foundation build a super-structure of 
practical knowledge. So-called practical training without a broad basis of 
fundamental training is like a house built on sand. 


We wish to announce the election of the following men 

Elections to as Associate Editors, to the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN staff : 

the Staff J. R. Du Floo, ’17, J. L. Edwards, ’17, J. S. Shanly, ’18, 

and H. S. Sisson, ’°18. We wish also to thank T. A. 

Muir, ’18 and M. H. Field, ’18, for the excellent work they did in the com- 
petition. 


To Miss Annette J. Warner of the Art Department of 

Our Covers Home Economics belongs much praise for the splendid 
work she has done in designing the covers for the recent 

issues of the COUNTRYMAN. She has given generously of her time and energy 


in supplying a long felt need—that is, attractive and artistic covers. The 
COUNTRYMAN staff takes this opportunity to thank her and to express its ap- 
preciation for her invaluable assistance. 

The picture on the January cover was a photograph of a noted French 
picture by a famous French artist. It is evident from the many inquiries we 
have had regarding it that it does not need a French-English dictionary to 
translate it into the American consciousness. Every country lover recognizes 
this every day scene when the long horizontal shadows lie along the road 
when the air is filled with a misty radiance and ‘‘ the kine come hame.’’ We 
all know just such grassy roads—just such wide fields—just such rounded 
masses of trees—just such still water reflecting the sky. As a picture of 
animals, how much more the artist has put into it than a mere photograph 
could convey. Note how many different views of cows are represented and 
how many different phases of cow nature from the calm meditative creatures 
standing knee deep in the water drinking and switching their tails, to the ex- 
asperated moolie when patience with the frisky dog has at last been exhausted. 

Constant Troyan was one of a group of French artists who discovered 
beauty in the common every day landscape, and in the homely scenes of every 
day country life. Animal life interested him particularly and almost all his 
landscapes are enlivened by the presence of animals. When he died he left 
a large part of the money which he had acquired for the use of young 
artists, who were especially interested in the painting of animals, as he had 
been, and who were struggling for an education. 


Manufacturers and distributors of agricutural supplies are 

To Get Better desirous of reaching the college trained farmer. Tell 
Service them that you saw their advertisement in the CouNTRY- 
MAN. It will mean better service to you and will help us. 


- 





STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN THE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Cornell, Cornell, Cornell, Cornell, Cornell Ag.—Cornell Culture, 
Cornell, I yell, Agriculture. 


Part II 
By James E. Rice, ’90 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, assisted by Harry Knight, °13, and J. R. Du Floo, °17 


HE agricultural student athletic 
activities are well epitomized in 
the college yell. The slogan re- 

flects the spirit and the motive which 
inspires the agricultural students to 
participate actively in athletic sports. 
The four long-drawn-out repetitions of 
the word ‘‘Cornell’’ ,that introduces the 
yell, ringstrue loyalty tothe University 
and the name of the one whom all de- 
sire to honor. Then follow the words 
“‘agriculture’’ and ‘‘culture’’, repre- 
senting the broad technical and cult- 
ural field which modern agricultural 
education provides. The yell closes 
with ‘‘agriculture’’, which allows 
emphasis to be placed upon the college 
which it represents. The yell was 


adopted in 1912 as the result of a 
spirited competition in which many 
yells were submitted and tried out be- 
fore the agricultural students, assem- 


bled for an *‘athletic rally’’. G. M. 
Butler, 1912, won the medal which 
was awarded to the person suggesting 
the yell that best met the approval of 
the student body. 

The athletic activities of the agri- 
cultural students are in three principal 
fields : University athletics, inter-col- 
lege sports, and out of door recreation 
events in which different departments, 
clubs, or other groups of students 
participate informally. 

An attempt is made, in this article, 
to bring together the names of the 
agricultural students who have repre- 
sented the University in the various 
sports, in so faras the records avail- 
able will permit. The fact that there 
does not appear to bea record avail- 
able, giving the names of the students 
who have participated in the different 
athletic sports since the founding of 
the University, or a record showing 
the college in which the students who 
have won athletic honors were regis- 


tered, makes it impossible, at this 
time, to present a complete list of the 
agricultural students who have con- 
tributed to the honor and the glory of 
Cornell in this particular field of Uni- 
versity activities. However, a list is 
here submitted asa contribution to- 
ward a complete record, which may be 
secured by the co-operation of all who 
are interested in making an accurate 
history of the athletic achievements of 
those who have contributed to the 
splendid record which Cornell has 
made in the University athletic world. 

The fact that Cornell athletics pre- 
supposes good scholarship and that 
this spirit dominates the policy of all 
of the coaches who have the direction 
of the students’ athletic development, 
makes the honor greater on the part 
of all who have participated in Uni- 
versity athletics. It is an honor in 
which all Cornellians should rejoice, 
that, wherever her fame has spread, 
Cornell is known as a University main- 
taining high standards of honor in 
athletics. 

The list of persons and the events in 
which they participated, which fol- 
lows, indicates that the agricultural 
student places first in importance the 
opportunity of representing the Uni- 
versity in athletic events and that he 
also takes particular pride in doing his 
part in bringing to his own college 
such credit as may come from the 
winning of victories in inter-college 
sports. 

The long list of agricultural stu- 
dents given below, who have contri- 
buted to the success of University 
athletics, is a credit to the enterprise 
and spirit of those who participated in 
the contests, and to those who fur- 
nished the moral and financial support 
that made victory possible. The 
strong, enthusiastic support of the 
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student body, in many instances, is a 
determining factor in the success of 
the contestants. In supporting the 
teams the agricultural students have 
always shown a commendable spirit of 
pride and liberality. The fact that 
they raised, by subscription, a fund of 
$600.00 for the purchase of the agri- 
cultural college gig, and have pro- 
vided, in the past five years, $140 00 
for the purchase of medals to be 
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Name Years in 


Special 
Event 


Honor 
Brinkerhoff, H.E.,’06 

Bryant, T.V.’15 te 
Carter, H.N.,’17 
Deshon, J.J.,’07 
Grossman, M.H.,’1 2 - 
Hobson, A.T.,’15 Numerals 
Knowles, G.W.,’15 Numerals 
Ludwig, E. E.’16 Numerals 
O'Connell, G.M.,’17 Numerals 
Oyster, G.H.,’11 Numerals 
Perkins, R.F.,’17 Numerals 
Prichard, I..\.,’12 Numerals 


Numerals 


THE TYPE OF MEDALS AWARDED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTER- 
COLLEGE TEAMS 


awarded to students who have ‘‘ made 
the teams’’ ; that they have furnished 
suits and athletic supplies abundantly 
for all who desired to compete in inter- 
college sports; that they have main- 
tained an athletic council to organize 
and administer college athletic affairs, 
is better evidence than mere words to 
show why and how the agricultural 
students have been so successful in 
their athletic activities. 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS WHO HAVE PARTI- 
CIPATED IN UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 
AND SOME OF THE SPECIAL 
HONORS WHICH THEY 
HAVE WON. 

Baseball 


Number of persons participating—16. 


Roy, C.A., Numerals 
ae I. ~ S 

Ward, D.D., Numerals 
Watson, S.H..'13 Numerals 


Football, 


Number of persons participating—24. 
Austin, B.H.,’12 (4) c 
Bailey, ha tay (3) 
Bates, E.S., (2) 
Bayer, Edw. Sp. '09(3 
Bell, F.W., 

Cook, GT, 08 
Cool, W.C..'16 
Donnan, G.S.,’09 


(1)(2)(3)(4) 
(1 
Earle, Edwin,’o08 
( 
( 


( 
(3)(4) 
(3)(4) 


c 
C 
c 
© 
C Captain 
Cc 


Frick, A.J.,’16 
Gallogly, E J.,’15 
Jameson, W.H.,’16 
McCutcheon, J.D.,’16 ( 
Mehaffey, A.B.,’15  ( 
Newhall, J., ’06 ( 


C 2d 


) 
r)(2 
)(2 
1)(2 
2) 

3)(4 
3) 

)(2 Numerals 
(3)(4)  C 
(4 c 


) 
) 
) C 
) 
) 
) 


I 
I 
3 
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O’Hearn, J.E.,’15 = (1) (2)(3)(4) C Captain 
Otis, J.C., ’or 2 Cc 

Shuler, C ,’15 (1)(2)(3)(4) C 
Stevenson, W.G. 

Stimson, S.N.,’12 (3) 

Sweetland, E.R.,’99 (3) Cc 

Tilley, C..’17 (1)(2) & 

Wood, B.B.,’11 (2)(3) Cc 
Younglove, J.R.,’16 (1) Numerals 


Association Football or Soccer. 
Number of persons participating—1o. 


Birkhahn, G.B..’11_ (’08)(’o09) 
Bishop, S.C.,’13 

Cotton, R.T.,’14 

Creifelds, W.,’15 

Nicolai, F.,’17 

Thomas, F.H.,’16 

Lynch, H.,’15 

Otis, J.C.,’13 

Smith, L. B.,’14 

Wilson, W de Sid,’13 


Basket Ball. 
Number of persons participating—2. 


Brown, L.,’16 Cc . 
Lyford, P.S.,’06 Captain 


Captain 
Captain 


Insignia 


Tennis. 
Number of persons participating—!. 
Burlingame, G. G.,’07 
Lacrosse. 
Number of persons participating—1!. 


Burt, G.J.,’11 
Collins, C.P.,’16 
Dean, A. L.,’13 
Fries, W.H.,’11 
Grimes, A.M.,’15 
Johnson, L.W.,’06 
Kraker, J.L.,’12 
Lawles, H.D.,’14 
Osgood, H.M.,’15 
Spiegelberg, F., ’15 
Taylor, H.H.,’15 


mo €363 


nsignia 


. 


‘ole: 


Captain 
Hockey 
Number of persons participating—2. 
Hunter, F.T.’16 (2)(3) Insignia 
Smith, L.B.,’14 (2)(3) Insignia 
Cricket 
Number of persons participating—2. 
Smith, L.B.,’14 Insignia 
Sonnenfeld, H.,’12 Insignia 
Golf 
Number of persons participating—1. 
Mathews, W.A.,’15 _ (2)(3) Insignia 
Captaiu 
Track 
Number of persons participating—38. 
Baker, W.C.,’98 (4) . 
Brogg, L.D.,’12 
Burgdorff, F.J.,’12 
Caldwell, D.S.,’14 (4) & 
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Cook, G.T.,’08 (1)(2)(3) C 
Corwith, J.C.’16 & 
Hageman, H.W.,’13 
Haselton, W.D.,’12 (2) 
Hitchock, R.W.,’10 
Howard, L.,’17 (1) Numerals 
Humphrey, H.N.,’11 (2) Numerals 
Irish, H.E.,’16 (2) Numerals 
King, C.J.,’15 Numerals 
Lawrence, R.J.,’13 
Leister, C.W.,’17 (1) 
Lukens, A.L.,’15 (1)(2) Numerals 
Lynch, H.,’15 Numerals 
Millard, H.E.,’16 (2) os 
Morrison, H.,’14 (4) Cc 
Munns, J.H.,’14 Numerals 
Nicholas, G.L,,’15 Numerals 
Osler, F.B.,’17 Numerals 
Phillips, J.H.,’10 Numerals 
Pickerill, H.N.,’11 
Porter, F.J.,’05 Cc 
Richards, A. W.,’17 Numerals 
Rossman, R.L,.,’09 © 
Stein, C.J.,’09 
Talbot, L.J.,’11 
Taylor, G.M.,’16 
Townsend, T.H.,’17 
Treman, L.C.,’14 
VanKleek, J.R.,’12 
VanWinkle, A.F.,’16 
Warner, I.S.,Sp.’15 Numer, C 
Wheeler, R.A.’17 Numerals 
Whinery, J.E.,’14 Numer. C 
Young, H.C.Sp.,’10 Numer. C 
Captain 


Numerals 


Numerals 


Numerals 
Numerals 
Numerals 
Numerals 
Numer. C 
Numer. C 


Cross Country. 

Number of persons participating—14. 
Burke, Frank,’16 (2) C Numer. 
Corwith, J.C.,’16 2 : 
Heath, C.O.,’17 Numerals 
Kraker, J.L.,’12 - 

Lamb, G.W.,’13 3 c 
Mce(olrick, J.E.,’14 & 
Peet. N R.,’10 Numerals 
Stevenson, S.H.,’12 Cc 
Stewart, P.F.,’16 Numerals 
Sullivan, F.F.,’15 Insignia 
VanKleek, J R.,’12 Cc 
Wheeler, H.B.Sp.’17 (1) Numerals 
Windnagle, L.V.,’17 (1)(2) e 
Young, H.C. Sp.,’10 (2)(3) 

Wrestling. 

Number of persons participating—g. 
Bame, C.F.,’13 C 
Bame, W.C.’12 
Dragoshinoff, D.G.,’07 
Embleton, H.,’12 
Gallogly, E.J.,’15 


(3) C Captain 
Green, S.S., 715 (2) < 
(2 


Lewis, S.R.,’14 
Stimson, S.N.,’12 
Stokoe, W.C.,’13 


(3 (4) 
(3)(4) 


C Insig. 


C Insig. 
Inter-col. 
champ. 
Fencing. 
Number of persons participating—1. 
Harries, W.E.,’08 Captain 
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Swimming. 

Number of persons participating—q. 
Bowers, W.J.’15 (2)(3) Insignia 
Hamilton, G.H.,’12 Captain 
Kohn, N E.,’14 Insignia 
Walker, H.W.,’13 (4) Insignia 

Crew. 

Number of persons participating—39. 
Bailey, C.W.’16 Numerals 
Bates, E.S.,’13 (2)(3)(4)CommodoreC 
Bayer, E.I.,Sp.’09 = (2)(3) c 
Bentley, G.E.,’12 Sin. Scull 
Champ. 
Bird, E.S.,’14 (3)(4) CG 
Brinckerhoff, A. F. ,’02(2) C Captain 
Butts, W.W.,’15 (2) © 
Chapman, L.K.,’13 (3)(4) < 
Dole, E.H.,’13 
Elliott, C.H.,’13 
Ellms, W.V.,’15 
Elstern, V.,’82 
Fernow, K.’16 


( c 
( 
( 
( 
Gilman, A.R.,’16 ( 
( 
( 
( 


) 
) Commodore C 
) Cox. 
) Insignia 
) Captain C 
\(3)(4)  C 

Cc 


3) C 
I 


3 
3 
I 
2 
2 
2 


Gracy, L.R.,’08 
Jeffers, H.W.,’98 
Johnston, W.,’13 
Kelley, F.B.,’10 )(2)(3)(4) C Numer. 
Keyes, H.F.,’14 Numerals 
King, A.C.,’99 Cc 
King, T.H. C 
Lueder, C.A.,Sp.’03 be 
Meyers, H.A.,’17 Numerals 
Morgan, D.S.,’17 Numerals 
Munn, J.H.,’13 C Numer. 
Perry, L.C.,’13 Cc 
Pollard, E.L.,’15 
Reeve, R.C.,’13 
Reichert, C.J.’17 
Ross, J.D.’90 
Sey mour, E.L.D.,’09 (2) ( 
Small, J.H.,’13 (2) Cc 
Stimson, $.N.,’12 (1)(4) Numerals 
Insignia 
Stonle, A.,’04 (2)(3)(4) C¢ 
Sweetland, E.R.,’99 (3)(4) c 
Towers, A.C., Captain 
Troy, H.C.,’96 (1)(2)(3)(4) C Captain 
Wilcox, F.E.,’83 (4) Cc 
Wurst, F.E.,’09 (3)(4) C Numer. 
Summary showing number and nature of 
events in which Agricultural students parti- 
ci pated. 
Baseball 
Football 


Numerals 


Numerals 


Cross Country 
Wrestling 
Fencin 
Swimming - 
Crew 


Number of persons participating in Uni- 
versity sports (eliminating duplications 
where persons participated in more than one 
type of sport): 161. 

The following tabulations show the rating 
of the Agricultural College in the various 
inter-college athletic events and the inter- 
college championships. 

Soccer. 

Winning Ag’s 


Year. S, 
Position. 


Pe Bo os cio ace PR cscs ea 
"MM Oe os are NORTE clea tentiat Sica ON 
Eh eu os ates eis eI 
"13-714 
Cross Country. 
Winning Ag’s 
College Position 
C.E. 
"OF 08 ice nc, Sele 
Na can teisicccen MII tin deacons 
OI ee us SN a 


Year 


TD Ean cine Eo nceeinneas 


Basket Ball. 


Rts 2nd Tie 
for 2nd 

Fee ae cae Agr., 
CE., Arts 

4th 

ee 

2nd 

Picatinny Sacecn | eee 


Carnival, 


| ee SS 4th 
NE on, So 4th 
"10-1 Ts ak, eas ee 
TBE Se ok EG a ei aeco =, RR 

Ist 


Winning Ag’s 
College. Position. 


1 ee 
PNT oi owt etic 
Rio 
TREES oss oc 


Baseball. 


SO OG a 
| EES. | ee eR ee 
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IND cri lactate RMI wamRinsnpeecianer resins 
CN eres sent A con ene weeetnee 
EN ec a a 
a 
RO er MUN, ccecedes sae asics 
Inter-College Championships. 
c 
ID st reas ees Ne ie sarees on coisas 
"10-11 OS a iest tive neon 
oe Oe oS oo eS 
CS cae ee 
OO te ot LRN a ids edie ction 


Ist 
2nd 
2nd 

Ist 


Final Standing of the Different Colleges for 
the Championship Trophy. 

Agr. Arch. Arts. Chm. C.E. 
’08-’09- 
’09-’ 10_ 
"10-11. 


Law M.E. Vet. 
30 40 
28 39 
31; 39 
*II-’12_ 49 28} 40% 
?12-"13_. 52 12} 9 183 37 
°13~'14- 33 373 14 373 


35, 
433 
58 


85 150y's 2334 954 


The large and rapidly increasing 
number of students in the agricultural 
college, as well as the athletic prowess 
of the students, is an important factor 
in the inter-college sports. The 
difference in number of students in 
the different colleges must be taken 
into consideration in comparing the 
results of all inter-college athletic 
contests. The agricultural students 
recognize and pay high tribute to the 
enthusiasm and the pluck which is 
manifested by the students in the 
colleges in which, on account of less 
numbers, they are seriously handi- 
capped. The finest test of athletic 
mettle is the spirit with which a team 
enters contests in which it competes 
against larger numbers. 

The splendid spirit of friendly 
rivalry that has, from the very first, 
prevailed among the students in the 
many colleges, particularly in the 
inter-college sports, is a source of 
satisfaction and pride on the part of 
all Cornellians. 
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CHART SHOWING THE RELATIVE PROGRESS OF THE COLLEGES IN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 





CAMPUS NOTES 


The Horticultural La- 
The Pomology zy Club of which the 
Club Pomology Club is one 
of the offsprings, is 
the oldest club in the Agricultural 
College, the first meeting of the Club 
being held in Nov. 1896. Former 
Dean L. H. Bailey was at that time 
Professor of Horticulture and the lead- 
ing spirit in the forming of the club. 
In fact he was godfather to the club 
title which represented to him, so he 
said, one of the leading traits of a few 
of his students. ‘This club was out of 
the ordinary in that there was no or- 
ganization, no president, secretary, or 
minutes of the last previous meeting, 
just an informal gathering of students 
and faculty to discuss some topic of 
horticultural interest. Many men, 
who were members of this club, have 
made reputations for themselves: 
John Craig, F. A. Waugh, G. Harold 
Powell, H. P. Gould, Bryant Fleming, 
R. M. Curtis, W. C. Baker, G. N. 
Lauman and a host of others. The 
club itself has had a certain influence 
on the horticulture of the country, 
notably the adoption by the American 
Pomological Societv of the rules of 
nomenclature, as discussed and recom- 
mended by this club. The traditions 
of the old Lazy Club are still cherished 
by the oldest graduates and its in- 
fluence is felt by the branch clubs 
that have been formed by the sepa- 
rate interests of the Pomology, the 
Floriculture and the Vegetable Gar- 
dening sections. 
The Pomology Club is an organiza- 
tion of students interested in any of 


- 


the phases of Pomology. The mem- 
bership is open to all and is not per- 
manent. The club meets as regularly 
as possible every two weeks in room 
202, Roberts Hall. During the last 
term an average of about 4o students 
have attended each meeting. 

At the beginning of each semester 
new Officers are elected. For the first 
term the officers were, R. C. Parker, 
Sp., president, F. P. Metcalf, Grad., 
vice president, and A. J. Heinicke, 
advisor. One of the members is 
the 
Executive Committee. 


elected as a representative on 
Agricultural 
The representative for the first term 
was L,. J. Steele, ’15. 

Professor C. S. Wilson addressed 


the club at the first meeting. The 
plans for the Fruit Exhibit of the De- 
partment of Pomology were discussed. 
The Exhibit was held Nov. 5-7 and 
the second meeting was held in con- 
nection with it. Different members. 
made reports on fruit growing in their 
home districts. At the next meeting 
Assistant Professor H. B. Knapp dis- 
cussed the new Apple Packing, Grad- 
ing, and Branding Law. The fourth 
meeting was taken up by reports from 
the members on yields, markets, and 
market conditions in different locali- 
ties. The following meeting was 
held in connection with the Floricul- 
ture section. Assistant Professor 
Lumsden spoke on the relation of 
Floriculture to the people of New 
York State. An address on Tropical 
Horticulture by Director B. T. Gallo- 
way was the principal feature of the 
next meeting. At the last meeting 
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Professor Whetzel gave an illustrated 
talk on his experiences in Europe. A 
discussion of the Annual Convention 
of New York State Fruit Growers 
held in Rochester, January 6-8, fol- 
lowed this talk. 

The fruit at the Con- 
The Cornell vention of the N. Y. 
Fruit Judging State Fruit Growers’ 
Team Association, held in 

Rochester, January 6— 
8, was judged by a team picked from 
the Pomology 8 class. The team con- 
sisted of E. R. Wagner, ’15; L. J. 
Steele, ’15 and R. C. Parker, Sp., 
who were selected by a competition 
based largely on several identification 
tests. 

Quite a considerable amount of 
fruit was judged with little difficulty, 
until the large entrees of Baldwins 
and Spys offered the most preplexing 
problems. 

The Cornell University 
Glee, Banjo, and Man- 
dolin Clubs had a very 
successful trip during 
the Christmas recess. After leaving 
Ithaca, the clubs proceeded to Denver 
where the first concert was given. 
From Denver the clubs returned to the 
East, stopping to give concerts at 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Milwaukee, on January Ist, a concert 
was given in Chicago. The next stop 
was Toledo. The final concert was 
given in New York on January 4th. 

The following Agricultural students 
took the trip :—C. S. Whitney, Grad., 
A. T. Hobson, ’15, President of the 
clubs, L. C. Barnum, ’15, F. W. 
Cady, jr., ’15, J. D. Holmes, ’15, 
W. S. Marsland, ’15. O. P. Morse, 
A. N. Rogers, ’15, G. A. Haskins, 
*16, L. F. Hicks, ’16, A. F. Griese- 
dieck, ’16, J. D. McCutcheon, ’16, 
R. E. Perry, jr.,’17, W. V. N. Car- 


The Musical 
Clubs 


ver, ’18, M. D. Clapsattle, Sp., R.. 


W. Pease, Sp. 


Some important 


been 
made in the arrange- 
ment of departments 
in the main building. 


Changes in the changes have 
Agricultural 
Buildings 
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The completion of the new Svils 
Building has given an opportunity to 
make several much needed shifts. 
Some departments were crowded while 
others had more space than could be 
used to best advantage. 

The agricultural library is to be 
changed from its place on the first 
floor of Robert’s Hall to the basement 
of the old Agronomy building. The 
space now occupied by the library 
will be taken by the Secretary’s office. 
The information department will oc- 
cupy the rooms now used by the Ex- 
tension department at east end of the 
first floor of Roberts Hall. On the 
second floor, the Farm Bureau is to 
have the entire east end. The Soils 
Laboratory on the second floor of the 
old Agronomy building will be divided 
and used for Botany and Farm Crops. 

Departments in some of the other 
buildings will also be changed. The 
Department of Farm Management is 
to be changed to the old Animal 
Husbandry building. Vegetable Gar- 
dening is to goto the Poultry build- 
ing. The departments of Farm Me- 
chanics and Rural Education are to 
be housed in the new Soils building. 
The Head greenhouses are being re- 
modelled into offices and classrooms 
for Floriculture. 


The report system 
New Ag Report which was adopted 
System ata Faculty meeting 

last June is being used 
at the present time. The new system 
affects only students in the College of 
Agriculture. The chief change is 
that the reports are to be made out 
twice a year on December 1 and April 
1. Each professor or instructor will 
make out the reports for the students 
in his classes. Copies of the cards 
are sent to the student and his ad- 
visor. Only students whose marks 
are under 65 are affected. 

Besides the name of the student and 
the subject taken there are on the 
card spaces for data on the following 
points: health, methods of study, 
initiative, expression, industry, pre- 
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‘vious preparation, daily preparation, ing to where the student is deficient 
attendance, and ability. A note is and adds any remarks he may wish to 
made if too much time is apparently make about the student. These re- 
being spent in outside activities. The ports are kept on file inthe Secretary’s 
instructor fills out these blanksaccord- office. 


The first news item issued 

The Informa by the recently established 

tion Service information service for the 

College of Agriculture was 
a general story about Farmers’ Week. Re- 
prints received from clipping bureaus 
showed returns from 117 papers with a 
combined actual circulation of 629,004 
copies, all within one week of the issuance 
of the article. The figures do not include 
returns from any New York City papers, 
which would have bolstered the circulation 
record without taking the announcement of 
Farmers’ Week to those who would be 
helped Ly it. Whether the item was printed 
by any metropolitan daily is not known; 
the College received no clipping from New 
York City papers. 

In newspaper offices the readers of a 
paper are reckoned on a ratio of five toeach 
paper circulated. This is probably too 
high, though it is a generally accepted 
basis. On such a calculation the number 
of readers reached by the papers from which 
clippings were received, was more than 
three million. Even at only two to the 
copy the papers reached a million and a 
quarter readers. 

It can be stated with assurance 
that 117 different clippings do 
not represent all the papers which 
printed the item; in all likeli- 
hood this is only a minor portion 
of the total number of papers 
which used it. 

The first item has been 
followed by others deal- 
ing with specific phases of 
Farmers’ Week. 


Graphic representation showing the increase in enrollment in the College of Agriculture. 


; YEARS AND TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
1868-9 1888-9 1893-4 1898-9 1904-5 1909-10 
30 60 115 I9t + 418 967 
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Former Students—Your classmates are anxious to know what you are doing. Write today 
~ oe 
giving us some information about your work. 


’07, Ph. D—J. Eliot Coit, CounTRY- 
MAN Editor ’05-’06, writes as follows: 
‘* After receiving my doctor’s degree 
at Cornell in 1907, I went to the Uni- 
versity of Arizona as Associate Horti- 


were continued here and I became in- 
terested also in walnuts, avocados and 
a number of other semi-tropical fruits. 
I was much interested in the develop- 
ment of the date industry, having 


J. E1OT COIT, PROFESSOR OF CITRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, WITH CLASS 
MAKING EXPERIMENTAL LOTS OF OLIVE OIL, 
Professor Coit is standing in the centre of the picture with his hand on the press 


culturist of the Experiment Station. 
I was engaged for two years in study- 
ing the horticulture of southern Ari- 
zona, California, and Sonora, and 
some of the results of these studies 
appeared in the annual reports of the 
Experiment Station and as Bulletin 
No. 58 on Citrus Fruits, Timely Hint 
No. 78 on pruning deciduous orchards, 
and Bulletin No. 62 on Olive Culture 
and Oil Manufacture. 

‘*In 1909, I moved to southern Cali- 
fornia becoming connected with the 
University of California’s Pathological 
Laboratory at Whittier in Los Angeles 
County. My studies in citriculture 


spent a great deal of time studying at 
the cooperative date orchards at 
Tempe, Arizona. The knowledge 
gained of desert agriculture finally led 
to the publication of California Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin No. 210 en- 
titled Imperial Valley Settlers’ Crop 
Manual. This was published in con- 
junction with Mr. Walter E. Packard 
in charge of the Experiment Station 
in the Imperial Valley. 

‘On February 1, 1912, I was made 
Associate Professor of Pomology in 
the University and appointed Superin- 
tendent in charge of the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station at Riverside. The 
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work of the Station was immediately 
reorganized and the present buildings 
were constructed during my superin- 
tendency. On January I, 1913, I was 
appointed Professor of Citriculture 
and head of a new division of Citricult- 
ure in the University of California. I 
moved with my family to Berkeley, 
and have since been engaged in devel- 
oping undergraduate and graduate 
courses in Citriculture and Semi- 
tropical Pomology. The Division of 
Citriculture includes in its fleld the 
citrus fruits and all other semi-tropical 
fruits including dates, olives, figs, 
avocados, feijoas, mangoes, pomegran- 
ates, persimmons, cherimoyas, as well 
as bananas and many others of lesser 
importance. The Division also gives 
instruction at the Farm School at 
Davis, and its plantings of semi-tropi- 
cal fruits are made at Davis, the 
climate at Berkeley being not suitable 
for this purpose. 

‘‘One of the features of the instruc- 
tion work given is a summer practice 
course conducted for six weeks 
throughout the citrus districts in Cali- 
fornia. From fifteen hundred to two 
thousand miles are usually covered 
and a large number of the best citrus 
and semi-tropical fruit properties in 
the State are visited and studied. As 
much actual practice work as is possi- 
ble is secured. 

Soon after leaving Cornell in 1907 I 
married Miss Emily A. Hanna of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and we now have two 
daughters aged three and five. 

Have prepared and offered a Corres- 
pondence Course in Citrus Fruits in 
which 1400 students are enrolled ’’. 

He has just completed ‘‘ Citrus 
Fruits’’, Rural Science Series, edited 
by Prof. Bailey and published by Mc- 
Millans, now in press. 


13, B.S.A.—E. C. Auchter gradu- 
ated from Cornell February 7, 1912, 
and immediately accepted a position 
at the West Virginia University and 
Agricultural Experiment Station as 
Assistant Horticulturist in the Ex- 
periment Station and Instructor in 
Horticulture in the College of Agri- 
culture. He was raised to the rank 
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of Assistant Professor of Horticulture 
on September ist, 1914, in the same 
University. Auchter is especially in- 


terested in the Pomological side of 
Horticulture, teaching the practical 
and commercial phases of this work 
in the University, as well as doing 





MR. AUCHTER STANDING BY A PEACH 
TREE, WHICH IS SHOWING EXCELLENT RE- 
SULTS FROM THE APPLICATION OF POTASH, 
PHOSPHORIC ACID AND NITRATE OF SODA 
much of the experimental work in the 
field. At present many valuable ex- 
periments on orchard running, spray- 
ing, fertilizer, culture and variety 
tests are under way at the West 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Orchard surveys with some 
costs of production have been com- 
pleted in two of the foremost fruit 
counties of the state and will soon be 
published. 


’06, F. E. Peck—One year of gradu- 
ate work, in Dairy Bacteriology and 
Nature Study. During graduate 
year, was acting manager of Sage 
College. The two years following, 
taught Agriculture and Sciences at 
Mt. Hermon School, Mass.; resigned 
and took position with the Fairfield 
Dairy Co., of Montclair, N. J., the 
originators of, and probably the 
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largest dairy now producing certified 
milk. For two years was Chemist 
and Bacteriologist with the company. 
The next two years were spent in the 
South, a short time as head of the 
Agricultural department of the Berry 
School, Rome, Ga., which position 
was resigned to take up duties of 
Chemist and Bacteriologist with one 
of the largest commercial dairy com- 
panies of the South, the Clover 
Farm Dairy of Memphis. One of the 


A 7% YEAR OLD TREE ON MR. ANDERSON’S 
FARM WHICH BORE 4 BUSHELS OF 
“a”? GRADE APPLES LAST FALL 


things the company desired was a way 
to profitably dispose of their surplus 


skim milk.  Ascientifically prepared 
buttermilk was therefore put upon 
the market which quickly took up the 
surplus milk and called for more. 
The Southerners being lovers of 
fermented milks. The position now 
occupied and held for the past two 
years is with the WilbrahamAcademy, 
Wilbraham, Mass., as business mana- 
ger of the institution, which also in- 
cludes a farm of some 250 acres. 


’08, B.S.A.; ’10, M.S.A.—E. H. 
Anderson writes us the following 
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letter: In 1908, I graduated from 
the Agricultural College, B.S.A. de- 
gree, and secured M.S.A. in 1gro. 
From April, 1yo8 to Nov. rg11, I 
was working my father’s farm at 
Hilton, N. Y. on share rent basis. 
In April, 1912, I purchased the farm 
in Hilton and have since been con- 
ducting it along with my other busi- 
ness. 

In the Fall of 1911, I took the posi- 
tion of Secretary and Fruit Expert to 
the Bedford Farmers’ Cooperative 
Ass’n, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., having the 
supervision and care of orchards for 
the season, and in the summer of 
1912, supervised the erection and op- 
eration of an evaporator and cider 
mill, and the packing and marketing 
of the apples of the Association. 

In March, 1912, I accepted the 
position of Farm Bureau Mgr. of Ni- 
agara County. Owing to the import- 
ance of the fruit industry in Niagara 
County, a large portion of my time 
has been spent in orchard problems. 
Pruning, spraying, cultivation, the 
Selection of varieties for young orch- 
ards, and packing and marketing of 
the fruit, all demand my attention in 
their order. 

In cooperation with Mr. Scovell, of 
the United States Dep’t. of Agricul- 
ture, we have just completed a Farm 
Survey of one of the intensive fruit- 
growing towns of Niagara County. 
This will give us much valuable in- 
formation in regard to systems of 
farm management in this section. 

In connection with my other duties, 
I have carried on a general manage- 
ment of my home farm of 85 acres, of 
which about one-half is in fruit. 
Apples are a specialty. Twelve acres 
of orchards, which in 1908 gave an 
average yield of 75 barrels per acre, 
now have averaged better than 100 
barrels per acre for the past three 
years. This has been accomplished 
by a good system of farm manage- 
ment, and the use of cover crops. By 
careful attention to spraying, packing 
and marketing, I have been able to 
secure a price of from 25 cents to 30 
cents per barrel above the price paid 
for the same variety in that section. 
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While fruit-growing is my specialty, 
Iam endeavoring to produce all the 
feed and grain needed for the stock 
on the farm, besides having some each 
year tosell. I am raising colts and 
pigs as a side-line, as I believe it is 
safer not to tie up too closely to one 
crop. 

I am enclosing two pictures, one of 
a tree in blossom taken last spring. 
This tree, one of an orchard planted 
in 1908, produced 4 bushels of ‘‘A’’ 
Grade apples in the Fall of 1914, 
which seld for $2.00 per barrel. The 
other picture is of a new variety of 
apples, which originated on my farm, 
and which I am propagating. It is 
of deep red color and good size, mild- 
ly acid, and ripens with the Tompkins 
County King. I am testing this 
variety out in my own orchards, and 


ANDERSON APPLE, WHICH ORIGINATED ON MR. 
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been largely in fruit sections of that 
County. 


’08, Sp.—Mr. H. O. Tiffany has 
recently accepted a position as man- 
ager of the Chippewa Land and Past- 
ures Company, at Nelson, Wis., which 
is near Minneapolis. It is a tract of 
approximately gooo acres which is 
likely to be increased to 15000 acres. 
It lies at the junction of the Chippewa 
and Mississippi rivers and is subject 
to overflow. He is also the author of 
a circular on ‘‘ Cost of Land Drain- 
age’’ published as Circular 147 of the 
Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster, 
which has recently been issued. 


Cornell Civil Engineer, 1909, Mr. 
John R. Haswell, drainage engineer of 
the Eastern District of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, with head- 


ANDERSON’S FARM. TYPICAL SPECIMENS 


FROM YOUNG GRAFTED TREE ; 1909 GRAFT IN BEN DAVIS 


and am convinced that it is an apple 


worth propagating. I believe in the 
future of the apple and that the new 
Apple Grading Law, in effect this 
Fall, is a step in the right direction. 


‘08, B.S.A.—Lewis A. Toan after 
graduation returned to his home in 
Perry, N. Y. Planted 43 acres apple 
orchard and 13 acres peaches. Total 
farm acreage about 400. ‘Taught 
Agriculture in Perry High School 
nearly two years 1911-12 and Ig12-13, 
looking after farms between times. 
On April 15, 1913 became manager of 
Monroe County Farm Bureau with 
headquarters in the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Rochester. The work has 


quarters at Baltimore, Md., is author 
of Bulletin 186, of the Md. Agricult- 
ural Experiment Station on ‘‘ Land 
Drainage at Maryland’’. It is an 
illustrated publication of forty pages. 
Mr. Haswell took special work in soils 
and drainage in the College of Agri- 
culture. 


’rr B.S.A. ’14 M.S.A.—Miss 
Elizabeth Genung sends us an inter- 
esting letter about her work, since 
she graduated in rg11. It follows: 

‘*’The year after I graduated from 
Cornell I taught Agriculture in the 
High School at Tully, N. Y. Al- 
though there was not very much fruit 
grown in that section we had a fruit 
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show and exhibited over ninety plates 
of apples brought in by the surround- 
ing farmers. The students scored 
these and the Pomology class at the 
Cortland Normal also acted as judges 
for the exhibit. 

‘*The following two years I spent 
at Cornell working for my M.S.A. 
degree and assisting in the Bacterio- 
logical laboratory of the Department 
of Dairy Industry. My minor work 
toward my degree was with the Po- 
mology Department. I tested the 
cooking quality of the different com- 
mercial varieties of apples. I used 
over twenty different varieties and as 
a general conclusion found that, an 
apple of high quality when eaten raw, 
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’19, Grad.—W. H. Darrow sends 
us the following letter : ‘‘I left Mark- 
ham, Va., last April 15th and with 
my partner, H. P. Safford, bought a 
75 acre farm in Putney, Vermont. At 
the present time we have 25 acres 
plowed and set to fruit-—-about 1000 
apples mostly McIntosh ; 350 peaches 
and enough of cherry, plums, apricot, 
and quince to make 1500 trees, besides 
the above tree fruits we have two 
acres of promising strawberries and 
one acre of raspberries. We raised 
potatoes between our tree rows this 
year and have goo bu. in the cellar at 
the present time. This fall we set one 
row of raspberries between the tree 
rows after digging the potatoes. 


THE BUILDINGS ON MR. DARROW’S FARM ARE IN EXCELLENT SHAPE AND COULD NOT BE 
REPLACED FOR TWICE WHAT THEY PAID FOR THE WHOLE FARM 


did not always retain that quality 
when cooked. 

‘*T received my degree in Septem- 
ber 1914 and soon after accepted a 
position as instructor in Bacteriology 
and Agriculture in the Iowa State 


Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. The college has a registration 
of about 1800 students. I have been 
teaching Elementary Agriculture and 
have started a course in Bacteriology 
for Home Economics students. Thus 
far my work has been pleasant and 
fairly successful.’’ Miss Genung's 
address is 2303 Olive St., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


‘* During the summer we purchased 
another farm of 120 acres and now 
have 30 acres plowed and ready for 
planting in the spring. This will take 
about 1500 apple trees and will be 
planted largely with McIntosh, Grav- 
enstein, and Northern Spy. If the 
Spies do not do well they;will later be 
top worked into*Kings.”’ 


’11, B.S.A.—D. C. Vann is located 
on a farm of ninety acres situated at 
Bridgeport, Pa., about twenty miles 
from Philadelphia, Pa. He is de- 


(Continued on page 414.) 
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You Can Depend Upon 


ALLEN’S STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strawberry growers must set out plants that will thrive and bear fruit 
true-to-name. You cannot afford to take chances 
with carelessly grown plants. 


Buy Allen’s True-to-Name Plants 


and you are more certain of large crops of big, delicious strawberries. Allen’s plants 
are hardy, vigorous and heavy yielders of luscious fruit because they 
are carefully grown from healthy stock. 


All Standard Varieties—Any Quantity, Prompt Shipment 


All the early and late strains of standard varieties of strawberries for every soil and 
climate requirement. Over 200 acres are devoted to strawberry culture alone at the 
Allen Nurseries. Over 30 years successful experience growing berry plants of the best 
quality. Allen’s plants are carefully selected and packed fresh for shipment and 
guaranteed true-to-name. 


Here’s What Customers Say : 


From California—Plants arrived to-day in fine shape. The growers in this locality 
as well as myself are delighted with them. D. R. Duncan, Los Angeles County. 

From Missouri—Received plants O.K. They surprised me. So fine, packed nice 
in bunches, with roots all straight down, one plant like the other and no scrubs in 
them. Joseph Vogel, Jefferson County. 

From Montana—The plants came through quickly and in fine condition. Matt W. 
Anderson, Lewis and Clark County. 

From New York—Wish to acknowledge for the Station, the receipt of strawberry 
plants. Arrived in good condition. A. M. ‘taylor, Geneva, N. Y. 

From Florida—Piants received in fine 
condition and everything satisfactory. I. 
W. Peck, Manatee County. 

Write for 1915 Berry Book 

Tells how to plant and cultivate straw- 
berries and other small fruits. It lists and 
describes Allen’s True-to-Name Black- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, 
Grapes, Asparagus, etc. Well illustrated, 
and full of valuable information to fruit 
growers and gardeners You should have 
this book for reference. Write today for 
a free copy. 


The W.F. Allen Co. 


147 Market St. 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Former Student Notes 
Continued from page 4/4 ) 
veloping a fruit and poultry farm 
having started operations in the 
spring of 1913. Atthe present time 
having thirty acres planted to peaches 
and apples, besides a small orchard 
with a variety of fruits, he also has 
recently planted about 3,000 bush 
fruits including blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries. After a year or 
two he is planning to set some more 
trees. He has about 300 laying hens, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, most of 
which were reared on the farm during 

the past season. 

It is his plan to develop a retail 
market for his produce in the suburban 
district of Philadelphia, having al- 
ready started a trade in fancy poultry 
and strictly fresh eggs. 

The other crops which he is grow- 
ing and their yields are as follows: 
250 bu. potatoes, 750 bu. shelled corn, 
230 bu. oats, some alfalfa and timothy 
hay and quite a quantity of truck 
crops. 


‘12, B.S.A.—Harry Embleton spent 
the summer of 1912 on the poultry 


farm at Ithaca. He then went to 
Purdue University as instructor in the 
Poultry Department. He started a 
wrestling class while there and worked 
up quite a lot of enthusiasm. In 
February, 1913, he resigned, taking an 
interest and an active part on an 
eighty acre fruit farm at Highland, 
N. Y. He says, ‘‘It seemed good to 
get back into the fruit work, as I 
looked forward to a future in this 
work.’’ However, contract troubles 
caused him to break relations on June 
1st. Since then he has been with the 
Sharples Separator Co., of Chicago, 
especially in the milking machine line. 


’12, B.S. ; ’13, Grad.—Mr. E. L. 
Markell during the year 1912-13, was 
an instructor in the Department of 
Pomology at Cornell University. In 
August, 1913, he accepted a position 
as Scientific Assistant with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Office of 


Fruit Handling and Transportation. 
He was first detailed to Georgia on 
peach work. In the Fall of 1913 Mr. 
Markell was stationed at Hood River, 
Oregon in connection with apple stor- 
age and handling investigations, and 
the following winter he was again in 
Florida engaged in fruit aud vegetable 
handling and precooling investiga- 
tions. During the following Summer 
occurred his marriage to Miss Geni- 
evive Williams, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Cornell, ’13, Grad. In the fall of 
1914 he was sent to the North West 
in charge of the apple investigations 
there. At the present time he is in 
Florida in charge of a party engaged 
in fruit and vegetable investigations. 
This work includes a study of the 
cause and prevention of the factors of 
decay in harvesting and shipping 
lettuce, tomatoes, celery and other 
truck crops, as well as citrus fruits 
and pineapples. The equipment of 
the party includes a complete portable 
precooling plant. Mr. Markell has 
made anexcellent record in his work 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and is highly regarded 
by the officials of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry as well as his co-workers. 


‘12, B.S.A.—T. M. Sprague left 
Cornell in February 1913 to take a 
position as Fruit Expert for the Bed- 
ford Farmers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion. The Association maintains and 
operates three spraying outfits which 
are for the use of any members who 
desire such work done. Mr. Sprague 
has been superintending the opera- 
tion of these outfits, advising as to 
fruit problems and superintending the 
cider mill and apple evaporator. 


’12, Special.—Tom Milliman, who 
has been managing an estate at Timber 
Point, Ll. I., has been appointed 
County Agent of the Farm Bureau in 
Orange County, N. Y. He was se- 
lected from 20 applicants. He as- 
sumed his duties on January 1, 1915. 


’13, B.S.,—Mr. G. L. Fisher, has- 
been recently appointed by the Bureau 
(Continued on page 4/6.) 
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S. J. T. BUSH 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


B. L. PERKINS 
Vice-Pres. 


B. G. BENNETT 
Sec’y and Treas. 


J. D. CHALK 
Sales Manager 


Car Lot Distributors and Sales Agents 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
Better Grading and Packing of New York Products 


BETTER DISTRIBUTION 
Twenty Branch Exchanges Already Organized 
Write for particulars 


ROCHESTER Granite Building NEW YORK 


CE EEE ee ee Ee ee eee 


OOOH OOOH 


Every Sixty Days You Can Grow a Crop of 
Lettuce in One of Our Greenhouses 


VERY sixty days, or four crops a year at just the time 
of the year when outdoor lettuce is not to be had 

and prices are good. If a Summer trucker can make 
money on his two crops outside ; it is self-evident that 
with four crops and better prices that greenhouses are a 
paying proposition for vegetables. There’s money in 
tomatoes, averaging as low as ten cents a pound the year 


through. 


Sales Offices— New York 


Chicago 


The demand for greenhouse cucumbers is always more 
than the,supply. Build one of our special vegetable 
houses 40 feet wide and 100 feet long to start with. For 
over half a century we have been building greenhouses. 

If you have a thousand or so dollars to invest we would 
like to talk this greenhonse question over with you. 


Boston Philadelphia 
42d St. Blg. Tremont Bg. Franklin Bk. Bg, 


Rochester Cleveland Toronto 


Jord @ BurnhamG. Rookery Bg. Granite Bg. Swetland Bg. Royal Bk.Bg, 
Factories—Irvington, N. Y.—Des Plaines Ill. 
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HEY should be trained to work automatically. If you learn the steps at 
MARTIN ’S it will be as easy for you to dance as walk. Backward pupils 
who have failed in other schools will soon develop in our school, as we 

aim to cultivate Dancing to a finished form, and discover all mistakes of each 
pupil and correct them accordingly. {| A right start followed by some practice 
is the formula. {| Beginner’s Classes, every Mon. and Fri. Eve., 7:30 to 9. 
Advanced class Mon. eve., 9 to 10:30. Private lessons any hour of the day orevening 


MARTINS’ DANCING ACADEMY 


109 EAST STATE ST. OFFICE HOURS ITHACA PHONE 709-C 
COLONIAL BLDG. 8:30 A.M. To 9 P. M. BELL PHONE 242-W 


THY 


The two indispensables 
of Modern Business 


THE DICTAPHONE is used in the business office 
of Cornell University and in several departments 
of the University and Agricultural College. The 
Dictaphone is indispensable to the man of affairs. 


Telephone or write for information to | . 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 
115-117 South Cayuga St. 
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Sell Your Apples 


through 


The North American 
Fruit Exchange 


Use a well managed, capable and aggressive sales organ- 
ization, covering the entire buying demand of the U. S. 
and foreign countries, and operating as a unit, with the full 


strength of thorough co-operation between all the integral 
parts. 


The Executive Offices at 90 West Street, New 

York, or the General Western Offices, at 180 

North Dearborn Street, Chicago, will be glad to 
supply particulars on request. 


wt 
A 


Arthur R. Rule William Campbell R. E. Hanley 
Reginald H. Parsons _E. P. Porcher 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Former Student Notes 
( Continued from page 414) 


of Plant Industry and Pomological 
Investigations to receive and inspect 
experimental lots of fruits and vege- 
tables. He is stationed at New York 
City and will inspect there the ex- 
perimental shipments sent from 
Florida. 


‘08, B:S.A., M.S.A., 1910, P.H. 
D., ’13—Howard B. Frost went to 
the University of California in Oct. 
1913 for Plant-Breeding research. His 
official title is Instructor in Graduate 
School of Tropical Agriculture, As- 
sistant in Citrus Experiment Station. 
He started some hybridization work 
with citrus fruits last spring. He al- 
ready has some work on heredity un- 
der way. 

On December 22nd the new site for 
the school station was selected, com- 
prising about 477 acres of land near 
Riverside, only three or four miles 
from the present site. 


’13 B.S.—Mr. H. G. Honeywell 
is managing a 176 acre farm at 
North Branch, N. J. Hay and corn 
are the principal crops raised. 


’13 B.S.—-N. D. Steve has bought 
a 100 acre farm at Montezuma, N. Y. 
The land is mostly muck, and celery, 
onions and lettuce will be the main 
crops. He has been making surveys 
in the Rural Engineering Dept. for 
the last two years. 


‘13 W.C.—-Theodore V. W. Swift, 
who took the winter course in Agri- 
culture, is herdsman on the Wood- 
crest Farm at Rifton, N. Y., where 
he has charge of over 150 Holstein- 
Friesian cattle. 


’13 B.S.A.—E. V. Underwood is 
manager of the Oswego County Farm 
Bureau. He is at present at work 
upon a bulletin, showing lack of lime 
in Oswego County. 


’14 B.S.—L. G. Howell has re- 
signed his position, as teacher of Agri- 
culture in the Springfield, Mass., 
schools to accept a position with the 
Office of Farm Management, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. This fall he has 
been doing investigational work for 
the office in southern New England. 


’14 B.S.—H. Branch is working 
with L.G. Howell inthe New England 
investigational work for the U. S. 
Dept. of Farm Management. 


14, B.S.—F. W. Lathrop last 
year’s Editor of the CONTRYMAN is 
teaching agriculture at Canandaigua 
Academy, one of the thirty-four high 
schools in the state which are teach- 
ing agriculture as a four year course. 
In connection with this position, Mr. 
Lathrop does a certain amount of 
extension work. He was married on 
Dec. 31, 1914, to Miss Lucy Avery 
of Groton, Mass. 


"14, B.S.—H. A. D. Leggett was 
married to Ida Savage, sister of Pro- 
fessor Savage on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 25th, at Boston, Mass. 


’14, B.S.—Mr. E. D. Vosbury in 
September, 1914, accepted a position 
as Scientific Assistant in Fruit Hand- 
ling and Transportation work in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Office 
of Fruit Handling and Transporta- 
tion. Mr. Vosbury was first engaged 
in apple storage investigation at Pay- 
ette, Idaho and other points in the 
North West during the fall of 1913. 
At the present time he is a member 
of the party headed by Mr. E. L. 
Markell, engaged in investigations in 
precooling and handling of fruits and 
vegetables in Florida. 


Ex.-’15,—Clarence F. Morse was 
married to Miss Wilhelmina Cohn on 
December twenty-ninth at Portland, 
Oregon. The bride is the daughter 
of Mrs. Frank M. Cohn of that city. 
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are light, simple, durable, and 
guaranteed to give satisfaction 


If your orchard is large or small we will build a sprayer 
to meet your requirements. < $ 3 : 


Write for catalog ““D ” and mention the size of your orchard. 


Bennett Sprayer & Engine Co., Inc. Medina, N. Y. 


This Tractor Works Anywhere--- 


Spoils No Crop 
By Packing 


The Caterpillar is the one 
tractor able to work on rough 
soft or swampy ground. See 
the one owned by the State 
College and you'll under- 
stand why it won’t slip, mire 
or pack the soil. 

The Caterpillar is built in 
three sizes—a size for every 
farm. The Junior Caterpil- 


lar—3o0 and 20 horsepower— 
is built particularly for medium size and small farms. Its easy-handling, shor!- 


turning ability make it ideal for orchard cultivation, or for working into the 
corners of small fields. 


Ten years service prove the Caterpillar’s worth—its use by four European armies 
shows it equal to the most severe service. Over 2,000 in use. 


Write for Catalog No. 228 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us, 
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JOAN SAWYER 


Tells you in a very interesting 
manner the real way to dance the 


a Fox Trot 


4 


The booklet, fully illustrated, may 
be secured Free from any Colum. 
bia dealer. 


iT TAT 


If you think you have danced to the best music 
your talking machine can produce, have your 
dealer play any of these records over to you. 


FOX TROTS 
REUBEN FOX TROT. Albert and Monroe Jock- 


A5608 
12 in., $1.00 


ers. Violin and Piano. 

Maurice Glide. One-Step. Albert and Monroe 
Jockers. Violin and Piano. 

SWEETIE DEAR. Joan Sawyer's Persian Gar- 
den Orchestra. A5627 

When You're a Long, Long Way From Home. . 
One-Step. Joan Sawyer's Persian Garden | 12 in., $1.00 
Orchestra. 


ONE-STEPS 


WHEN IT’S NIGHT TIME DOWN IN BUR- 
A5607 


12 in., $1.00 


GUNDY. Prince's Band. 
Love with a Capital L. (Je Sais que Vous Etes 
Jolie). Fox Trot. Prince's Band 
HESITATIONS 
MOONGLIDE WALTZ. Prince's Band. A5606 


The Same Sort of Girl. From “The Girl From : 
Utah.” One-Step. Prince’s Band. 12 in., $1.00 
AMELIA WALTZES. Albert and Monroe 
Jockers. Violin and Piano. 


A5609 


The Mississippi Barbecue. One-Step. Albert 12 in., $1.00 


and Monroe Jockers. Violin and Piano. 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY FOR SALE IN ITHACA BY 


T E. DAVIS, 307 East State Street 
Woolworth Building, New York E. E. ALLEN, 138 West State Street 
DAVYIS-BROWN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 115 South Cayuga Street 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Pll Put Your Stock in a Thriving Condition— 
Make the Ailing Ones Healthy and Expel the 


Worms — ¢2e87 uEss { 


Dr. Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 


This is just the time 
youshould be giving 
your poultry this 
splendid tonic. It 
will put them in fine 
condition, make 
your hens lay. en- 
sure fertile hatch- 
ing eggs and strong, 
vigorous chicks. 
Very economical—a 
penny’s worth is 
enough for 30 fowl 
get See. Sold only 

yreliable dealers— 
never sold by ped- 
dlers. 134 Ibs. 25c; 
5 lbs. 60c; 25-Ib. pail 
$2.50. Except in 
Canada and the Far 
West. Guaranteed. 


Dr. Hess 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry 
and all farm stock. 
Dust the hens and 
chicks with it, 
sprinkle it on the 
roosts, inthe cracks, 
or, if keptin thedust 
bath, the hens will 
distribute it. Also 
destroys bugs on cu- 
cumber, squash and 
melon vines, cab- 
bage worms, etc., 
slugs on rose bush- 
es, etc. Comes in 
handy sifting - top 
cans. 1 Ib. 25c; 3lbs. 
60c. Except in 
Canada and the Far 
West. I guarantee it. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Dr. of Veterinary Science 
Dr. of Medicine 


I urge you to see to it right now that your work horses are put 
in prime condition for spring and summer work, so that when 
the sun shines they will be rid of their old coat, full of stamina 
and ready for business. And don’t overlook the spring pig crop 
—the mortgage lifters. Start them off free from disease—free 
from worms. Be sure, also, that your milk cows are thoroughly 
conditioned for the long, heavy milking season, and that those 
with calf are vigorous and fit. Remember, your stock have 
been idle and on dry feed for the last few months—they’re 

retty liable to be out of fix—rough in the hair, constipated, 

roubled with dropsical swellings and stocky legs, but the most 
common ailment of all, especially among hogs, is worms—worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Splendid Conditioner 


It will tone up your stock, enrich their blood and help to put 
them in shape for spring. Being both a doctor of medicine and 
a veterinary scientist, I formulated Dr. Hess Stock Tonic espe- 
cially as a conditioner. It contains tonics for toning up the 
general system, laxatives for regulating the bowels, diuretics 
to remove dropsical swellings and vermifuges that expel the 
worms. Byall means feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to your hogs now 
—it will positively rid them of worms. Feed it to your cows also. 


SQ So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will put your stock in a~@agj 
thriving condition, make the ailing ones healthy and expel the 

worms, that I have told my dealer in 94 town to supp 

you with enough for your stock, and if it doesn’t do as 

claim—if it doesn’t pay you and pay you well—return the 

Rs empty packages and get your money back. a | 

Sold only by reliable dealers whom you know—I save you peddler’s salary 


and wagon and team expenses, as these prices show: 25-lb. pail $1.60; 100-lb. 


sack $5.00; smaller packages as low as 50c. Except in Canada, the Far 
West and the South. 


If not at your dealer’s, write direct to 


Ashland, Ohio 
( 


A Sure Worm Expeller 


in writing to advertisers piease menuon The Cornell Countryman 
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Are You 
Producing 
High Grade 

MILK ? 


If so, why not use a SIMPLICITY MILKER which allows no air to come 
in contact with the milk which makes the Bacteria count very low? 

All parts of the Milker, including all the rubber can be sterilized with steam 
which does away with the use of brine solution. Why not use a Simplicity 
Milker and do away with so many parts to wash and keep in repair? Which 
color cap are you going to have on your milk bottles? Write and find out the 
cleanest and cheapest way to have the best cap on your bottles. 

We have both the single and double Milkers. 


F Groff & Son St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
SSSR 


az 


SERRE RRR 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Some of the finest Holstein herds in the country were founded by 
men whose interest in the breed originated with such an experience as 
prompted Senator Hackney of Minnesota to establish his model dairy. 

Senator Hackney writes :— 

‘If my little daughter had not been so delicate, so fragile that even 
noted physicians could not find an artificial food which would agree 
with her, I would not have learned that Holstein Cows’ Milk fulfills 
most completely all the requirements when food for infants or invalids 
is under consideration.”’ 

Prominent experts have determined exactly why Holstein milk is 
more healthful than ordinary milk. You'll find their opinions in our 
booklet, ‘‘ Specialists’ Evidence.’’ Write for it. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of America 
Box 196 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Trees at Wholesale 


W. & T. Smith Company 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, “a “ite 


nursery stock is the cheapest. $3 :3 $s 


Retin ae aac teen eee ne ete 


SOS OMSK 
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Practical PUMPS 
—300 styles — 
Permanent 520%, ses 
Powe rfu i purpose: hand, 
power, single- 
acting, double-acting, force, lift; 
for shallow wells, deep wells, 
cisterns, etc. Backed by65years 
pumpmaking experience. 


Our service Department helps 
you select right pump or system 
—free. Our free book,‘*Water 

Supply for the Country 
Home”’ fully a 
GouLpDs 


RELIABLE 


enn fannie effi- 
cient. Send for your 
free copy today. 


The Goulds Mf, Co. 
Main Office & 
Seneca Falls, N. y 
BRANCHES: 
New aoe 
Bosto. 


Guaranteed to “ Make Good.” 


That meansa lot toevery buyer—guaran- 
teed Sturdy, Healthy andtrue to name by a 
firm that has been growing trees right for 28 
years—Apple. Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry and 
Quince Trees, also small fruits and O 
mental Stock. 


Direct to you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to _ together with up-to-date 
facilities, enables us to sell Kelly’s Trees at 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees and 
prices. It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
both? Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while. 


KELLY BROS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
A NEW STANDARD FOR 


Trade Mark Registered 


Ena 


Watch ’em go for it 
Watch ’em GROW for it 


No chick feed is easier 
to digest than 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS Chick Feed 


ont EF EF F Write for sample and prices 


H-O POULTRY FEEDS 
INCLUDE 


SC Px A i H-O Scratching Feed 
H-O Poultry Feed H-O Chick Feed 
H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 
THE FLAVELL co The H-O0 Company | J. J. Campbell 


H-O Dry Poultry Mash 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. Mills, General Sales Agent 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 


a aa a dll tenement 


New York Sloe Colege ot Agiculine ot Come Universi 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


CORNELL POULTRY 


A few cockerel pullets and mature breeding hens will be offered 
2 for sale for October and November delivery. 

Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the followin 
varieties may also be furnished : Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Zeina 
oe Mottled Anconas, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse 


Four Good Records by S.C. White Leghorns 


Eggs laidist year Eggslaidadyear Eggs laid3d year Total Eggs laid 3 years 
Lady Cornell 257 200 Ig 648 

Madam Cornell 245 131 136 539 

Cornell Surprise 180 


186 196 562 
Cornell Supreme ¢ 242 198 220 660 


Market Eggs, Poulty, Feathers, etc. are always available at the Sales Room. 
DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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“Hand Milkers are the Limit ”’ 


said one man who found his men slighting 
t!:e work and then found the answer 
in atwo machine 


B-L-K Milker 


With this outfit one man milks 24 to 30 cows 
an hour, «ccording to conditions. 


Write to us and let us show you just what you’d 
save in ayear by putting in B-L-K-Milkers now. 
Tell us how many cows you keep, what power you 
use, and give a rough plan of your stable. 


Send a postal for B-L-K 
Booklet. Illustrated and FREE 

full of information :: = 

Don’t wrestle with the labor question. 
Write to us today. Many dairymen are 
easily producing Certified Milk with dust- 
proof B-L-K Milkers. Are youinterested in 
high grade milk? Then write and learn 
how easy it is. 


Manufactured by 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y, 


Also Manufacturers of ; 
““Simplex’’ Link-Blade Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’ 
‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


’ 


specialties. 


ne ee 


FRUIT GROWERS ! 


We carry a wide line of 


Fruit Packages 
Baskets 
Crates, Etc. 


COLES & CO. new Yor 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Light your house and Barns 
Cook your meals with 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 
and make your acetylene with a 


PILOT LIGHTING PLANT 


PILOT plants make Acetylene automatically a 
little at a timeas you use it in your gas cooking 
stove and in your lights distributed throughout 
your house, your barns and out-buildings. You 
simply fillthe generator with the gas-producing 
stone “ Union Carbide” and water about oncea 
month. 

PILOT plants are approved by the National 
Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters. 

All told, over 250,000 country homes are using 
Acetylene made the PILOT way. 

A complete PILOT plant, consisting of genera- 
tor, pipes—handsome light fixtures, and gas 
cook stove, can be installed in any country home 
in a few day’s time. 

Such a plant isa permanent improvement and 
will furnish you with the cheapest, safest and 
most practical light and fuel now available for 
country home requirements. 

Write for our edvertising cata ogs and descrip- 
tive booklets giving all the facts. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Eastern Works, Newark, N. J. 646 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


Water Systems for 
Country Homes 


Giving all the comfort and i 
sanitary advantages of a 


city home i 
BEERS, THE WATER SYSTEM SPECIALIST 


UPPLYING Water Systems for Country Homes, also private 

Electric Lighting Plants. | Specialists usually charge high 
prices ; the only ordinary part of my water systems is the price, but 
the superior equipment supplied and the experience that fits each 
item to your needs is where my specializing helps you. 


L. F. BEERS, “ Water Systems,” 


711 Powers Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘* When you want Water call for Beers.’’ 


YW 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Manufacturing a Complete Line of 


Standard Fruit Packages 


and selling them direct to the 
Fruit Grower is our business 


Service and Satisfaction is Our Motto 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


GUILE & WINDNAGLE 


PENN YAN NEW YORK 


Lirme for Your Land 


For lightening clay soils and sweetening sour ones, for increasing 
the vigor and brightness of grass, for decreasing the growth of weeds 


100% pass 25 mesh screen 


54 si - . : 7 . 
95 oo gs 5 ee ‘a No acic soils will not produce 
go % 100 


f sg eee te a A clover sod that’s fine, 
oe + So if I have a sour soil 
Our lime is the finest ground, mak- So ave & Sour sol a 
ing it immediately available for crop Iuse MEDINA LIME. 
raising thus assuring the farmer 
quick returns. 
Ni Y¥: A. Bx Sta. 4 {nalysis—Cal. Carb. 53.75,Mag. Carb. 45.50, Total Carb. 9 9.25 
As you see, 100 lbs. of our Lime is equal to 105 lbs. of any pure Cal. Carb. for 
neutrallizing soil acidity. 


So If You Don’t Buy From Us We Both Lose 
Why not use the highest test and the finest ground? Sold 
in paper bags both far and near. Price, $2.50 per ton, 
f.o.b., Medina, N. Y. 
What Prominent Authorities Say : ‘‘“Raw ground limestone mixed with stable 
manure, is a perfect fertilizer."’ Why, then, do you pay from four to seven 


times the price for other kinds of fertilizers? Our raw ground limestone 
means economy. 


Send your order today, to the 


MEDINA LIME COMPANY, Medina, N. Y. 


EDWARD SIMPSON, Presipent 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Dewey’s Ready Ration 


Composed of Eagle Distillers Grains, Old Process Oil Meal, 
Cotton Seed Meal, Malt Sprouts, Wheat Bran, Wheat 
Middlings, Hominy Feed and One-half per cent. Salt 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
Protein 25% Fat 7% 
Fiber 9% Carbohydrates 50% 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 


Box 579 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 


Clean Milk a Perfect Food 


The most worthy aim a dairyman or creamery patron can have is to 
produce milk that is clean. Thus the necessity for keeping all milk 
containers and utensils clean and sanitary. 


VYvando 


ain yrman's 


XT ae, Cleanser 


Indian in circle 152 Cleaning material made especially to cope with such 
cleaning, sweetening and freshening as is required 
where milk is handled. That it has no harmful effects 
on the milk, and that it does just what a dairy cleaner 
ought to do, is best told in the unanimous praise which 
it receives from every dairyman or factoryman who 
gives it a thorough trial. 


Ask your dealer for a sack or for larger 


quantities write your dairy supply man. 
in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., yiehe. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Unequalled original “stock,” improved by 
seventy-five years of most careful cultiva- 


tion and selection, make Carters Tested 
Seeds the “Seeds with a Lineage.” 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V, 


CARTERS TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they will 
give your grounds the same rich beauty that distinguishes the 
notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. Ask any 
gardener with experience in Great Britain. He will tell 
you that Carters Seeds are unequalled. 


Write for our 1915 catalogue—“Garden and Lawn.”’ 


Carters [ested 


Seeds, Inc. badcorg 


130 Chamber of Tested 


Commerce Bldg., Sececht. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 
Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Butter Made With Established 1824 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
Danish Butter Color and KELLOGGS & MILLER 


Lactic Ferment Culture Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Won First and Second Prizes Manufacturers of 


at the following shows : 


OLD 
National Dairy Show, Chicago, Il. Pure PROCESS) 


International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. () e ] M | 
Use Chr. Hansen’s l e a 
Rennet Extract Cheese Color incense ties Mtdk nana at 
Rennet Tablets and Cheese Color Tablets Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is very high in pro- 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY tein. Wonderful results are realized 
; from its use asa feeding commodity 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Box 1095 Write for Prices 


An Advertisement to 
Live Fruit Men 


™ Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to name and free fromdiseaxes by the largest nursery growers in 
New York State—For 30 years we have been in business here in Dansville and today we are able toship you 
direct better trees than ever before because we are constantly studying to improve our methods— we recog- 
nize our responsibility to the fruit grower and we have this year issued a novel wholesale catalogue that 
tells the things you ought to know about our business. Write for your free copy. Noorder is too big 
or too small for usto handle personally. We're responsible, look up our ratings. Dansville’s Pioneer 
Wholesale Nurseries. 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS 18 Main St. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Buy from the Manufacturers— High Grade 
‘A COMPLETE FOOD Veterinery Surgical Instruments 


PREVENTS SCOURING Bp tir 
INSURES EARLY MATURITY 
RAISE THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


20z. Dose Syringe Dehorners, $6.50 to 14.00 
AND SELL THE MILK 


postpaid$ 1.00 Impregnators, $2.50-6.00 
Endorsed by Agricultural Experiment Stations and thousands er : z. 8. Ss, $1.50 t oO 
on Ag — a ae Per %doz. $4.50, doz.8.00 Capon Sets, $1.50 to 35 


nearly as possible in chemical composition. Write for illustrated catalogue 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS and special cash prices 


. W. BARWEL 
nether Haussmann & Dunn 


Text Books and Supplies 
708 South Clark St. CHICAGO 
Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Meridale 
Jerseys 


Three Meridale heifers have recently 


been purchased by Professor Wing 
for the College Herd. It will pay you 
to look them over. They are daugh- 
ters of Gertrude’s Jap 93947 out of 
daughters of Sayda’s Heir 3d 74817, 
combining the blood of two promi- 
nent Meridale families. 

At the Meridale Farms emphasis is 
placed upon production,while correct 
dairy type is a characteristic of each 
of the four families represented. 


The average yield of 135 tested cows 
last year was 7892 Ibs. milk, 512 Ibs. 
butter per cow, which indicates the 
high producing ability of the herd. 


Booklets on request. 


Ayer & McKinney 
309 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EARLIER THAN YOU 
EVER HAD THEM 
BEFORE 
No danger from frost, cold 
winds or late springs 

when protected with 


THE BALL SEED AND PLANT FORCER 


Enables youto set out your plants two to 
three weeks ahead of the other fellow The 
same thing can be dore with all kinds of 
seeds and plants. 

We have a special Forcer for 


CANTALOUPE GROWERS 


that isa gold mine to the man who grows 
for the early market. Cheap enough to use 
‘em by the thousand. 


CUCUMBERS---MELONS 


and any kind of vegetables can be matured 
two to three weeks earlier than by any other 
method ‘Take the hint—it's the early crops 
that bring in the money. 

Send for my hig 40 page catalog beautifully 
illustrated with pictures and letters from 
the leading Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions as well as customers who have tested 
and proved beyond a doubt that there is a 
new era in store for the produce grower who 
realizes the importance of being first fiddler 
on the early market. Write now; delay means 
lost opportunity. Costs you nothing but one 
cent on a post card, and it may mean the dif- 
ference between loss and profit this coming 
season. 


The Ball Mfg. Co., Dept.G. Glenside, Pa. 


COoUNTRYMAN 431 


Craine 3-WALL Silo 


Neither heat norcold passes through walls. In- 
side—thick, vertical wooden staves. Next—water- 
f proof felt, like rubber roofing. Outside 
wall—the Craine-Lox Cypress siding, 
continuous and over-lapping. Airtight 
and frost-proof. No iron hoops to adjust. 
Improved ladder anddoor. A scientific 
silo, pleasing to the eye, backed by 13 

years of success. We give 


A GUARANTEE 


that absolutely insures you as to mater- 
ial, length of service, strength of con- 
struction, stability against winds, etc, 


Write for booklet and proof of this 
genuine silage insurance. A Craine 
Patented Silo factory near every stock section 

* makesthecost low. Let us give you the 

address of the nearest Craine Silo factory. 
W. L. SCOTT LUMBER CO., Norwich, N.Y. 27-37 Main St. 


FACTORIES EVERYWHERE gees 
MORE POTASH COMING. 


American crops and soils are still as 
hungry for !'otash as before the outbreak 
of the European War, which curtailed 
the Potash shipments. 


Some of the Fertilizer Companies are 
trying to induce farmers to buy the one- 
sided low Potash or no Potash fertilizers 
of a generation ago. This means a fer- 
tilizer that is profitable to the manufac- 
turer, but not the best for the farmer. 
When the Syndicate in Ig1o started the 
direct sales of Potash to dealers and 
farmers at reasonable prices, Potash sales 
increased 65 per cent. in one year, a clear 
proof that farmers know that Potash 
Pays. They know that Potasb gives 
good yields, good quality and resistance 
to plant diseases. 


Many of the Fertilizer Manufacturers 
are willing to meet the farmer’s wishes 
and sell him what he thinks he needs. 
These manufacturers are now willing to 
furnish as much Potash as they can secure. 
They offer goods with 5 per cent. and 
even in some cases 10 per cent. Potash, 
if the farmers insist on it. 

Shipping condtiions are improving, 
more Potash is coming forward although 
the costs of production and transporta- 
tion are higher. The higher price of fer- 
tilizers is not due wholly to the slightly 
higher cost of Potash. Much of the Pot- 
ash that will be used in next spring’s 
fertilizer had reached America before the 
war started 


There is no substitute for Potash. 
We can no more return to the fertilizer 
of twenty years ago than wecan return to 


the inefficient farm implements or un- 
profitable live stock of that period. 


H. A. HUSTON. 
—Adv. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Save Your 
Money ! 


By buying 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs or Small Fruits 
direct from a responsible grower. 


The United States 
Department of Agriculture 


in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 113, says, ‘‘If 
the farmer makes his purchase direct 
from a Nurseryman, he will save the 
expense of the middleman or agent, 
and 1s tess able to mistakes and injuries that occur through repeated handling.” 


STANDARD APPLE TREES--$4.50 per hundred 


12 Peach Trees for 98 Cents 


2 Early Crawford 3 Elberta 3 Late Crawford 
2 Champion 1 Carman 1 Early Rivers 
All fine, one-year, well-matured trees, carefully selected, 
fresh dug, true to name, or your money back 


STANDARD PEAR TREES.---$7.20 per hundred 


These are only samples of the many money-saving opportunities offered the 
farmer, fruit grower, or the man who desires only a few trees and plants for 
the home garden, in our new Fruit Book 


“GOOD FRUIT AND HOW TO GROW IT” 


This‘free book is filled with valuable information for the orchardist, the amateur, 
or anyone interested in fruit trees or plants 


Have You Sent for Your Copy ? 


If not, do it now, and join our family of 
twenty thousand satisfied customers. 


We Grow All The Trees We Sell. That's why we can guarantee satisfactory 
results. Years of experience and the use of modern methods have taught us how 
to grow and market our product at minimum expense ; that’s the reason for our 
low prices. 


REILLY BROTHERS 


‘‘ THE OASIS NURSERIES” 
30 Reilly Road DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


‘* Reilly Brothers Trees are Bred to Bear Fruit—Not Arguments.” 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


has purchased from 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
the well-known brand 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal” 


The Manufacture and sale of this brand 
will hereafter be exclusively by the 


Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


Below is shown a fac-simile of the Red Tag 
which will be attached to each bag of 


“Ameri can Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal” 


Address all communications to 


UNION SEED & FERTILIZER COMPANY 


27 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Spray Tour Trees Early Any time this winter and early spring when tne 


temperature is not below 40° F. you can spray with 
“SCALECIDE"” and kill the jestecens and larvaeofinsects wintering ontrees, as well as spores 
of fungi that can be reached by a winter spray. Prepare now for a good fruit crop next season. 


“SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
will absolutely destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without 
injury to the trees, It costsless to spray an orchard with * ee rere: than with Lime-Sulfur— 


you secure better results. We back up this claim, Write today for free booklets— 
of the and “Spra implified”’. 


Write to our Service sentie’e orchard. supplies at money-saving prices. 
We are World Distributors for 
Vreeland’s “ELECTRO” Spray Chemicals 


and of Lead Powder doe C which, used wet or dry, has no equal in a 
or texture, "Avera Eee B.G, CO., Dept. A,50 Church Street, New York C 


Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. Memphis, Tenn. 


WELL ROTTED. | (=a 
HORSE MANURE 


! DRIED and GROUND Hemingway’s “‘ London Purple” 


(Diamond Brand Compost) the general insecticide 


A natural manure for the use of Truck Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 


Growers; Farmers aud General Farming for your fruit trees 
Purposes. 


It is latgely Hamusand rich in Plant Foods" Hemingway’s “ Caascu”’ 
Nitroger, Phosphoric Acid and Potash— the combined insecticide and 
which are immediately available. 


fungicide for your potatoes 
Positively free from weed seeds. 


and truck crops 
It will please the most critical grower and 
insure good results. High analysis, perfect miscibility, 
longest in suspension and above all 


Put up in bags of 100 Ibs. each do the work thoroughly and always 
’ : give satisfactory results. 


Write for Circular “R” and prices For booklet and prices 
write to 


New York Stable Manure Co. HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
273 Washington Street Bound Brook. N. J 
Jersey City, N.J. fT 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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RE 


Fruit, Stock and General 
Farms Acreage Property 


in COLUMBIA, 
RENSSELAER and 
GREENE COUNTIES 


12 acres with Cottage & Brook, $1,500 
20 acre Home in the Hills . 
120 acres, with House & Barn, 
60 acre Gentleman’s Farm 


45 acres, bearing fruit, on 
Hudson 


1g0 acres, Excellent Farm . . 
200 acre, Hudson River Estate, 


2,200 
3,000 
5,000 


10,000 
11,000 
23,500 


Rural Life Co. 


Kinderhook, N. Y. 


SCHORR ESSE OOOO 


New York State 
Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est city, with assured value en- 
hancement; acknowledged fruit 
land and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patrons are severai 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N. Y. City 


| 
- 


A Guide to Profit in 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


By W. A. LIPPINCOTT 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry 
Kansas Agricultural College 


Practical experience combined 
with wide investigation in a single 
compact volume. The book of the 
hour for commercial poultrymen. 
No essential detail of breeding, 
incubating, rearing, feeding, man- 
agement or marketing omitted. 
Endorsed by successful poultry- 
men. Adopted by Cornell, Penn. 
State, Ames, Kansas, and other 
leading schools. Thefeeding sec- 
tion alone is worth a dozen times 
the price. 


Cloth 476 Pages 


$2.00 Postpaid 


Illustrated 


LEA & FEBIGER, Publishers 
Philadelphia 


-HEBERLE he 
BROTHERS Nurseries 


New Brighton, N. Y. 


Founders of 


THE NEW 
ROCHESTER PEACH 


Trees of all kinds for 
the Fruit Grower 


New Roehester Peach Write for Catalogue 


The Jerseys 
ARE NOT SHORT-LIVED 

In 1213 eighteen Jersey cows were officially 
tested which averaged 12 years and 7 months 
of age. Average milk production 8617 Ibs. 
Average butter fat 387 Ibs’ Longevity, Con- 
stitution and Economic Production are Jersey 
characteristics 


The American Jersey Cattle Club: 
324 W. 23d St. New York City 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. Will Tree’s 


113 N. Tioga St. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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- Satisfied 


Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


Pianos, Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Ukeleles, Violins 


Rented or Sold on Easy Payments. ‘‘SongsofCornell.” All 
the Latest Music. Strings and Supplies for all 
instruments at lowest prices. 


LENTS MUSIC STORE 122 North Aurora St. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINES, RECORDS, ETC. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital; Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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€ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 
§ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shootingtogs and leave your gun case at home. 
{ We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 51{ to 53, pounds and selling from $19.00 up. 


€ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game 
nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 


{ The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University ot Cornell and it was found that it took only 1\625 of a 
: second for hammer to fall. 


€ At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 
§ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 
§ Beautiful catalog FREE ; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 123, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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FOR READY DELIVERY BY 


The Corner Bookstores ITHACA, N. Y. 


Send for one of our Selected Lists 


4 
4 
| GRICULTURAL BOOKS CARRIED 
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CONLON——P hotographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank 





Bell Phone 173-W 


BARBER SHOP 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 


407 College Ave. Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Fre Ss hrm en | The best place to get your 


barber work done is at 


The Ithaca Hotel Barber Shop 


F. 8S. ESCHENBURG 


NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. 


Prepare for 


Junior Week 


WE WILL HELP YOU 


Listen to this: 


A Full Dress Outfit for $50.00 
including a full silk lined Hirsh- 
Wickwire Dress Suit, White 
Waistcoat, Pumps, Shirt, Tie, 
Reefer, Collar. 

If you have some of the articles in 
this outfit, you can select in their 


place anything you desire of the 
same value. 


aineniay Haberdashery 
320-22 College Avenue 


——wws J. J. GAINEY, Prop. 


RECO 


Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
of our old reliable standard 


Ithaca Phone—510 


H. J. Bool Co. 


ee 


House Furnishers 


and Manufacturers of 
Special Furniture 
AR 
PICTURE FRAMING a Specialty 
Everything for the Student’s Room 
sett 


Factory Store 
Forest Home 130 E. State St. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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| SOMETHING NEW | 


The H. C. Cable Colored Photographs 
of Local Views 


An Excellent Gift for any occasion 


In Three Sizes 


The H.C. Cable Art Store 


405 COLLEGE AVE. “ A Christmas Suggestion ”’ 


Why Don’t You Join the Big Army ? 
of Satisfied Customers and have Your Clothes Cleaned 
by the NEW PROCESS. IT CLEANS CLEAN. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
‘* Who Light the Way to Good Cleaning.”’ 


Che Waldorf 


$4.50 Meal Tickets for $4.00 Specia] Sunday Dinner 
R. S. WEAVER 319 EDDY STREET 


The Modern Method Laundry 


OHN REAMER, Prop. 


We keep a line of diamonds 
and jewelry and do all kinds of 
repairing neatly at i: i: 3 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


Heggie s Jewelry Store 


136 East State Street 
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‘If you get it from us it’s right.” 


Buttrick & Frawley 
One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 
Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michael-Stein Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, 


Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. Largestand most complete stock in 
the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 


Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 
JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


AT WATER'S Seo Be Sere wih te litle Prices 


Everything to Eat—From Soup to Nuts 
Either Phone—996 COLONIAL BUILDING 


BAXTER’S 
CAD .2 Clothing and Furnishings 


T HILL have pleased hundreds of Cornell 


students during the last six years. 

MAR KET Why? Because we sell only first 

: class merchandise and guarantee 

pan ts every dollar’s worth of it; we fit 

our clothing to please ; our service 

, is unexcelled, and last but not 

Handling the best least, we sell One Price to All. 

in the City Please consider this ‘‘shop’’ ‘‘Your 

— You get your money’s worth 
or ere. 


Special Prices E. B. BAXTER 


to Fraternities RG ceca am 
Th lity Sh 
Quality and Service ¢ Quality Shop 
Unexcelled Satisfattion guaranteed 


150 E. State St. Ithaca, N.Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Farmers’ Week is Coming! 


The Eighth Annual Farmers’ Week 
will be held at Ithaca 


Feb. 8-13, 1915 


Exhibits, Demonstrations and Lectures 


relating to 


Agriculture and Home Economics 


@ Write to Ghe Cornell Countryman for 


a well illustrated Souvenir giving full details 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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383 Years experience tracking barns 
Equipping over 8,099 barns with Hay Carriers. An acquaintance with 
more farmers. The installing of more special work in fine large barns 
than any other man is the record of our Mr. J. A Cross. We give esti- 
mates and advice as to the best methods free. 

Send for Circular and such other information you may desire. 


J. A. CROSS HINGED EXTENSION CO. Fultonville, N. Y. 


8&"We Do Your Mending Free“@a 


Forest City Laundry 


E. M. MERRILL 
BAGS FREE 209 North Aurora St 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


— 120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


. ! Keep in touch with the College. Write and 
orm ey Stu ents i let us kuow what you are doing—your 
friends want to hear about you. 


One Dollar will send the Countryman to you for a year. 


SS S33 


i 


wd 
mM 


Custom Pick Up a Few Pieces 


Made l bring them to me, in less time 
Wy} 


than you think I’ll grind new 
C] h ill lenses, use your old mounting, 
ot es il adjust your glasses perfectly 
i and you are ready to see clearly 

once more. 
Whenever repairs on old 


glasses are necessary or new 
ones needed, call on 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


Store 208 E. State St. 








156 East State St. 
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| SUDDENLY ! 


there appeared on the Souvenir Gift Horizon 
A New and Beautiful Publication 


| eae. | 10 anit in. ” The Cornell Book ” | Road st 


Read what it provides A striking cover in red and green 


with title and new university seal in 
gold. Nineteen pages of up to date pictures of the Campus, in beautiful 
sepia tones. Many large size plates. Opposite each picture a concise ex- 
planatory paragraph describing exactly what the picture presents, intelli- 
gible to your friends. The fine engraving makes the separate pictures 
worth while framing. A beautiful box may be had for mailing, design 


4 
4 
ft 
$ 
+ 
’ 
4 
3 
to match the book. 
; The Price—only 75 Cents 
é 


at ail the Book Stores THE STVDENT SVPPLY STORES 


COLLEGE AVENUE AND EDDY STREET 


ee Something Different | | You Will Want It | 


tise csiiniasiataaonneteared 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 
Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


In writing te advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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. eas Carr & Stoddard 
Wise fan 


PRINTER 
High Class 
is at your service for 
all classes of TAILORS 
Fine Printing, Engraving, Etc. Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 


where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 
Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office look this Special Department over. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x White & Burdick Co 
The Oldest and Largest 
The Palace Drug Store in the City. 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 


Laun dry a Specialty 
323 and 325 EDDY ST. The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 
Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 


Senior Class Photographers 


$$ 


ANDRUS & CHURCH 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS 


ITHACA,N.Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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The ‘‘ Short Line Limited ” between Auburn and Ithaca 
PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 


Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


THE ORCHARD TEA GARDEN 


HOME COOKING 


The place where Farmers’ Week visitors 
and students can get aGood Dinner 204 East State Street 


DANIELS & COOK, Druagists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 


Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 
For Plumbing, Gas Fitting Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 
121 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Norton Printing Co. 


@ Producers of Books, Magazines, 
317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 


° of work that requires a large amount 
College, F raternity and of machine type-setting. %& J Ut Jt 
Commercial Printing 


Pure Drugs = Accurate Prescription Work _Toilet Articles 
A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The 


University Photo Shop 


G. F. MORGAN 314 COLLEGE AVE, 


Special Attention 
given to Framing 


10 per cent off on Frames when furnished 
with the pictures we make 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 
Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; Dining Cars, Service 
ala Carte; Stone Ballast 3 3 st : 


Automatic Electric Block Signals 
COMFORT SAFETY 


Ithaca Hotel The Clinton House 


ITHACA, N. Y. SS 


A La Carte Service 
European Plan 6:15 A. M. to midnight 
Nost Conveniently Located 
Special Luncheon 
12 to 2 P. M. 
Splendid Cafe and Restraurant 50c. 


in connection 


Thoroughly Modern 


Carte Du Jour 12 to8 P.M. 


Music Evenings 


q@ Reservations for Farmers‘ 
Week will have our prompt 


attention. ——s 


J. A. & J. H. CAUSER, Props. 


After Theater Suppers a specia’ty 


Music Every Evening 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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A and B Novelty Store 


316 COLLEGE AVE. 


W. W. Buckbee, 16, Manager 


@ This isthe only store in the country solely owned, 
managed and operated by students 


@ We have the most unique line and best quality at 
reasonable prices of JEWELRY, BANNERS, PILLOWS, 
PENNANTS, FRAMED PICTURES, POSTERS and 
NOVELTIES in Ithaca. LH 


Athletic Goods, Mackinaws Stationery. Jam, Crackers, 
and Sweaters and other student necessities 


DROP IN AND LET US PROVE THIS 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of the Famous Cornell 
Poultry Appliances 


BROODER HEATERS 
TRAP NESTS 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
BLOOD CANS 
HOPPERS 

Sold in every a POULTRY KNIVES 


State in the Uni : , 
ie ad _— = | p All Poultry Appliances 


— Treman, King & Go, 


Recommended and 
used by the 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Cabbage Maggots 


Often Destroy Entire Crops of Early Cabbage 


Every Grower of Early Cabbage knows the Cabbage Maggot Fly,—its habits 
and destructive power. 


The Only Sure Remedy is the A.B.C. Tar Felt Pads. 


This is not an experiment,—Irondequoit and Greece Farmers were large 
users last year. 


We have had only good reports from early Cabbage Growers in all parts of 
the United States. 


One said : ‘‘Used 2,000 Pads—g5% of crops marketed—many heads weighing 
over 10 lbs. No crops for several years previous, all were destroyed by the Cab- 
bage Maggots.’’ Another big user said,—‘‘ We cannot grow Cabbage without 
them.’’ A farmer from Ohio said—Save me 10,000, Had fine success last year.’’ 


Who wouldn’t go to a little extra expense and trouble to insure their crops 
tha tthey may feel certain that it will yield 95%. 


Write for samples, circulars, prices, etc. We want to tell you more about 
the pads and their use. If we can it will be of mutual benefit. 


PLANT PROTECTOR CO. 
25 S. Water Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CxS Eee Ee ee EE EES 
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New York Lite 
Insurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE : Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE : 121 Catherine St. 


; Both Phones 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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She ep ba / Better 


While it is true that no known treatment or remedy will dis- 
lodge all the different kinds of worms that infest sheep, it is 
nevertheless true that SAL-VET will keep sheep in condi- 


tion to thrive better, and saves hundreds that would other- 
wise succumb to the multiplying hordes of stomach and intestinal worms. 


Mr. J. H. Leet, of Chas. Leet & Sons, Mantua, Ohio, writes: ‘‘We consider SAL-VET the salvation of the 
sheep in America, and we recommend its constant use to our customers, = well as to others.’ 


Mr. Henry L. Wardwell, Springfield Center, N. Y., says of SAL-VET: ‘‘We have used SAL-VET as a pre- 
ventive of worms in our flock of sheep, and have great faith in it. We keep it before them all the time, both 
when on pasture and when in the barn.’ 


The Great 1 \ \ ] The Great 
_ _Worm ee \ Live Stock 
\ Destroyer Conditioner 


is highly endorsed by nearly all sheep breeders and 
by thousands of general farmers and stock 

» Yaisers. I guaranteeSAL-VET to stop your 

™.. losses from stomach and free intestinal 
worms or no pay—I take all the 

risk—let you feed it 60 days 


to prove my claims. You cannot 
afford to pass this offer by if you 


— feed stock with the in- 
Just Fill Out APN. “estion of making’ a prof 
the Coupon eae 


BEES EEE EE BSS 


Look for Tell me how many headof SN RS Oe 
This Label | stock you have and !’ll ship @ $=THES. R. FEIL CO. 


on all SAL- Zz Dept. CC 1-15 Cleveland, Ohio 
VET ¢-% you enough SAL- VET— Ship me enougn SAL-VET to last my stock 60 


Don’t days. I will Pa the freight when it arr ree 
ceived | by imi- | NO money ee ae feed if As report, resu its promt in 60 days, ‘and at that 
ime pay for it if it does what you claim it does 
don’ t buy Sal’ this or""Sal’ >| your stock for 60 d ays. not, you are to cancel the charge. 
t 
Sac-ver'? Wiginal genuine | Simply pay the freight ® 
Eee 


charges on arrival—feed the 


Prices «: 160 Ibe: SAL-VET as directed. If it 
ausiiuaieniiicie Bie: 8 $3 | does not do all I claim I'll can- 


www 500 Ibs., 21.12 | cel the charge and you won’t @ 
No orders filled for less than 40 it 8 ” 
lbs. on this 60 trial offer. Never owe me one cent. 


Marked ‘Sac-var packages SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


Shipments for 60 days 

based on iio, of satvet or | THE S. R. FEIL CO, 
eep or 

—_ heres or head of cattle, os Manufacturing Chemists 

ET oe Dept. CC CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 
| 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. + 



























300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 





E 
= 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 





W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 
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‘Knowlege is Power” 


The Real Estate hia) 


CONTAINING inside information 
not generally known, “Dont's 
in Real Estate. “Pointers,” Specfic Ai 
Legal Forms, For Sale, Exchange, ae 
Building and Suretyship Contracts, 
Bonds, Mortgages, Powers of At- 
torney, Leases, Landlord’s Agree- |] 
ments, Notice to Quit, Deeds, Chattle 
Mortages, etc. _ It gives in the most 
condensed form, the essential know- 
ledge of the Real Estate Business. 
What You Need to Know . . 
What You Ought to Know OVERLOOKING U.S. CAPITOL AND 
What You Want to Know about PEACE MONUMENT~ 
it, placed at your Fingers’ Ends. is 
- How to become a Notary Public THREE MINUTES FROM UNION STATION, 
or Commissioner of Deeds. GEORGETOWN, 14 TH. & DECATUR ST. CARS 
is book is an inspiration to the indifferent and a PASS DOOR. 


stimulus to the ambitious. Apart from the agent, oper- DINING SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
ator or contractor, there is much to be found in its con- IN WASHINGTON 


tents that will prove of great value to all who wish to 

be posted on Valuation, Insurance, Contracts, Mort- Bae CLE IEE a 
gages, Leases and Evictions. The cost might be saved MUSIC , 
five hundred times over in onetransaction. 256 pages, EUROPEAN PLAN 

cloth, postpaid, $1.00. RATES WITH BATH $2.00 PER DAV AND UP 


f " ” 1. " w “ow 
| An Educator that Educates | | raves wir Barn 3.50 PER DAY aNOUP 


DavioConen, Lessee Sawer GOODACRE, MANAGER 
Address, The Cornell Countryman, WRITE_FOR GUIDE TO WASHINGTON,D.C 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Don’t Buy a POWER SPRAYER 


until you see ours. Send for our complete 
catalogue of Hand and Power Sprayers 
and Accessories. 
‘ . Our outfits are complete, ready to rpn. 
Wt. 700 Lbs.—$125.00 complete No extras to buy. 


Let us send you full description of 
this light Draft Orchard Harrow. A 
tool that will cultivate 15 to 25 acres 
per day. Invaluable in the orchard and 
a money saver for general farm work. 
If your time is money this tool means 
good dollars to you. Send for full des- 
scription and testimonials. 


Pruning Saw 


Tree Pruner Just a few of hundreds of tools for the Fruit 
Grower. Send for Catalogue No. 42, which 
shows them all. Plainly priced, Hand Pruner 


A Permanent Silo 
Is Better Than 
Permanent Pasturage 


Yes, recent Experiment Station tests have proven that 

on medium or high-priced lands, silage-feeding pays 
better han pasturing on blue grass. But the silo must be 
durable—it must not entail expense for repairs, for paint- 
ing and adjusting. Such is the Natco Imperishable Silo— 
it will defy storms, decay, fire and vermin. It will last for 
generations. Thousands of owners have found that the 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


** The Silo That Lasts for Generations.”’ 


measures up to every requirement of the perfect silo. It is 
durable, convenient, keeps ensilage sweet and succulent in 
all parts, is free from upkeep expenses, and is attractive. A 
list of Natco owners in your State will be sent on ~equest. 
Learn from them that duradzlity means economy, besid.s free- 
dom from worry and fear of actualcollapse. The Natco 
is built of vitrified hollow clay tile which will endure for- 
ever, and being air, moisture and frost-proof, preserve 

the ensilage perfectly. Steel reinforcing bands, laid in 

the mortar between each tier of tile, resist all pressure 

from within or without. Write our nearest branch for 
Catalog 38 


National Fire Proofing Company 
Organized 1889 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Bloomington, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison, Wis. Lansing, Mich. Huntington, Ind, 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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This illustration shows Mr. Blaisdell and one of the 
ow k> el trees in his orchard. 


A Mighty Cold Snap Doesn’t Injure Harrisons’ Trees 


“It was prophesied by all the ‘wiseheads’ that the trees would freeze to 
death, coming from the South into this climate. We have it as low as 40 
degrees below zero here which will try out any stock. and if there is any 
weakness in it, you can bet it will show itself. Out of .,600 trees set last 
season there are only three dead trees, while in orchards where they set 
New York stock they lost from 10 to 20 per cent of the trees set.”’—A. L. 
Blaisdell, Winterport, Maine. 

ON’T make the mistake of thinking that Harrisons’ trees are not hardy in the 
North because they come from below the ‘‘Mason and Dixie Line.’’ Thous- 
ands of our trees are growing splendidly, and yielding handsome profits, in 

orchards of New Brunswick, Maine, Upper New York, Ontario, Michigan and even 
Minnesota. If you want further facts about this, we can give you names and 
addresses of orchard owners. 

Harrison-grown“ Baldwin.” The ideal apple for New England, New York, 
Michigan and Ohio. No other variety equals Baldwin in hardiness, productiveness 
and all-round goodness. It will sell at good prices year in and year out. 

Stayman, M.B. Twig, Yellow Transparent. Three fine, rich juicy apples for the 
central fruit belt. Yellow Transparent for Summer, Stayman for early Winter, 
M.B. Twig for extra late use, make a profitable trio for every orchard. 

Harrison “Ray” Peach is the greatest money-maker in our big orchard—the 1914 
crop sold for $3.25 per carrier of 3 bushel. No other variety that we know is such 
a steady, reliable producer. The sorts of peaches we recommend are the ones 
which produced fruit that sold last season at $3 or more a box. 


Harrisons’ Service Department 


For large plantings, we have trained, competent orchard men, who will person- 
ally help you select the land, plant, and care for the trees. We will direct and 
superintend plantings at a nominal cost,and we will garantee any orchard planted 
with our stock and under our direct supervision against loss till the trees are a 
yearold. Any tree failing to live will be replaced free of any expense to you. 

ready for you now. It will tell you the 
Our 1915 Catalogue-Free- cubiaia-anslihog Apples, Peaches, Pears and 
other fruits. We want to send you a free copy—send us your name and address. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES Cornell Ave., Berlin, Md. 
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730 


times every year 
you use a 
crearm separator 


If it runs hard or isn’t easy to 
wash or doesn’t skim clean, it is a 
constant annoyance and bother. 


No other machine or imple- 
_ ment on the farm receives such con- 
stant use, and there is no other 


machine on the farm where quality 
of work means so much and first 
cost means so little. 

A little loss of cream with a 
cream separator, multiplied 730 


times, soon runs into money. It’s 
too big a handicap for any cow 
owner to try to work with. 


Creamerymen all over the 
world long ago came to the conclu- 
sion that the De Laval was the only 
machine they could afford to use. 
That’s why 98 per cent of the cream 
separators used in the creameries 
the world over are De Lavals. You 
will find the biggest and best dairy- 
men almost invariably using a De 
Laval. Experience has taught them 
that it is the most economical. 


You can’t afford to take any 
chances with your cream separator 
and we know that if you let the local 
De Laval agent put in‘a De Laval 
for you, 730 times a year you will 
say to yourself, “1 made a good 
m ove when | bought that 


DE LAVAL 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


ANDRUS & CHURCH, Printers, Ithaca, N. Y_ 





